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Azurite 


ERE is a color, an ultramarine blue, known to 
the ancient world, and not yet improved upon 
by modern chemistry. 
Originally it was made by crushing a certain rock, 
and then picking out the microscopic bits of blue 
which were then ground into a paint pigment. 


Modern chemistry today equals but cannot surpass 
the beauty of the old color! 





—the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, with its international 
distribution, has a product that exactly fills your requirements. ===> 


Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. FA, 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


; P , ’ : ,N. J. , Ore., Angeles, Cal. 
Paint, Varnish -and Lacquer Factories, cota dao PITTSBURGH Newark, N. J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, 
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There is this difference on the modern side: formerly =. \W\\_ jjj:/ fis 
used only to beautify palaces and temples; today it <Q \\ | y Yy 
preserves and protects the humblest objects. \\ | i , 
Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or Brushes SA ' YY 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE ISSUES 





HE present issue being the last in the 

first semester, it behooves us to 
present a glance forward as well as a 
retrospect. The latter is provided in the 
complete index to Volume 11 on page 28, 
the summaries of outstanding events of 
1927 in the regular current reviews of 
foreign and domestic affairs on pages 21 
and 23, and in review questions in the 
Scholastic Lesson a 

HE forward look is contained in the 

back cover announcement of the pro- 
gram of THE SCHOLASTIC for the 
second semester. Please read it with care. 
We have been told that it is bad psy- 
chology to boast about our product. But 
if ever we are tempted, it is when we 
make up such a collection of splendid 
features for teachers and students as is 
condensed on the back cover, a great 
deal of which, incidentally had to be 
omitted for lack of space. We know of no 

magazine in the school world that can 
begin to touch it for style, variety, infor- 
mativeness, timeliness, social idealism, and 
downright human interest. 

N this issue is published the fourth in 

the SCHOLASTIC’S debate series for 
the year, an original and up-to-the-min- 
ute outline on Automobile Liability In- 
surance. It will be of particular benefit to 
the high schools of Wisconsin, which 
have adopted this subject for a state-wide 
question. 


10] 
ARTICULAR attention is called to 
the change of plans in two of the cur- 
rent student contests, which have at- 
tracted such favorable attention this fall. 
In order to gain space for some vital dis- 
cussions of poetic folklore in America, the 
Poetry Corner will be discontinued as a 
student competition and devoted for the 
next four months to material of the type 
indicated in Mr. Lowe’s review on page 
9 (see the announcement on page 13). 
And the “Favorite Character in Fiction” 
will alternate in every other issue with a 
new student writing contest particularly 
for social studies students on “The Most 
Useful Citizen in My Community” (see 

page 11). pa 


HE collected edition of the original 

“Problems of America,” which has 
been long delayed in publication, is now 
available for distribution and copies will 
be mailed shortly to those who have al- 
ready ordered. It sells for 35c, and is 
worth a great deal more, for it is really 
a valuable and freshly thought-out text- 
book on social problems, with full illus- 
trations, references, questions and projects, 
biographical sketches, and introduction. 
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French Occupation of Northern Africa in 1847” will 

be re-created with effective beauty at the Hotel Astor 
in New York City at the annual ball for the free student 
school maintained by the Society of Beaux Arts Architects. 
Artists such as Bernard Boutet de Monvel, Joseph Freelander, 
Tony Sarg, Ben Ali Haggin, and Ernest Peixotto, have en- 
gaged so seriously in the preparation of suggestions for the 
ensemble of the pageant, that the masquerade will attain the 
prestige of authentically creative art. 


There are no casual pierrot costumes permitted, but artists 
and guests have zealously endeavored to reproduce faithfully 
the chosen period. Ernest Peixotto spent the summer in 
Northern Africa to saturate himself in the modes of the 
natives whose costumes have deviated but little in 500 years. 
Consequently, the representation of the surrender of Abd-el- 
Kader, the great Algerian Chief, to General Lamoriciere, 
leader of the French forces, permits both the gorgeousness of 
the legendary and the elegance of the historical costume. 


The ball will open with a tableau, “The Spirit of the Sa- 
hara,” arranged by Ben Ali Haggin, who has also planned 
the formal pageant in which there will be an Arabian bridal 
procession, caravans, hordes of nomads and wandering der- 
vishes, Spanish, Turkish, and Barbary invaders with bands of 
Christian captives, and finally French invading troops. Every 


ln the night of January 27, 1928, the period of “The 
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The Lure of the 
Masked Ball 


Sir William Orpen in his painting, 
“After the Masked Ball,” challenges 
the cherished desire of every individ- 
ual to costume himself romantically 
and forget the commonplace. Orpen’s 
painting is reminiscent of the most 
famous of carnivals—that of Venice 
about which Byron wrete.and Verdi 
composed an opera. The carnival cus- 
‘tom of throwing flowers and sweet- 
meats was introduced by Pope Sixtus 
V, in 1585 as a substitute for throw- 
ing dirt, dust, and. flour. Carnival 
time originally extended from Christ- 
mastide through Shrove Tuesday; thus 
the masked ball of the American So- 
ciety of Beaux Arts Architects on 
January 27 is celebrated well within 
the traditional carnival season. 


Fad 


famous beauty of New York representing both society and 
the stage will participate in the Beaux Arts ball, which rivals 
in magnificence those prepared in the reigns of Lorenzo dei 
Medici or of Louis XVI. 


Masquerades are much older than the Renaissance, having 
their origin in religious ritual. The ancient Egyptian mask 
was in honor of the sacred Bull Apis; the Jewish mask was 
occasioned by the feast of Purim; the Greeks and Romans had 
similar masquerades of religious significance. One of the 
early masquerades was that at Aix called “Fete-Dieu,” a 
medley of allegorical, mythological, and religious personages, 
first given in 1462 and continuing until 1789. Interest in mas- 
querades was widespread from mediaeval times onward. A 
commentator upon James I writes in 1653: “James I loves 
such Representations, and Disguises in their Maskaradoes, as 
were witty and sudden.” 

The “Ball Masques” of the French Opera were established 
by the King’s ordinance in 1715. They lasted through the 
Revolution, were abandoned by the Republic, and were re- 
established in 1799. 


The American ball masque, particularly the Beaux Arts 
one, is probably unsurpassed by any in history, because of 
the contribution of creative talent in a control so absolute 
that the costly has been disciplined to produce the glamor- 
ously beautiful which is above purchase price. 
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My Friend Flora 


By Edward Vervall Lucas 


er-woman at the corner. 
“A shilling,” she replied, “but you can 
have it for sixpence. I hate the sight of it.” 

Now here was an oddity in a world of self-centered, 
acquisitive tradespeople: a dealer who decried her own 
wares. Obviously flower-women can have temperaments. 

I asked her what there was about palm, as we call 
those branches of willow with the fluffy, down buds on 
them, that so annoyed her. 

“It’s such stupid stuff,” she exclaimed. “I can under- 
stand people buying daffodils or tulips or violets, be- 
cause they’re pretty or sweet, but not this dried-up stuff 
with the little kittens.” 

The remark set me wondering to what extent dealers 
in other articles are perplexed by their customers’ pref- 
erences. (Some milliners, I hope.) For the most part 


al = we much is this bunch?” I asked of the ad 


we are encouraged by the shopkeeper to follow our own — 


inclinations. His taste may be utterly different, but he 
doesn’t impose it on us; he ventures to suggest only 
when there are varying prices and we seem unduly in- 
clined to the lowest. But this old lady was prepared, 
long before the bargaining stage had set in, to knock 
off fifty per cent and traduce the goods as well. Surely 
a character. 


“Because he takes his home at night,” she said. “You 
should never do that. If I’ve got any unsold I leave 
them at the fire-station and then they’re fresh in the 
morning. But I don’t often have any left over.” 

This was, I should say, a day of acute discomfort: it 
had been bitterly raining since early morning, and yet 
there was no bitterness in the flower-woman. She was 
merely resigned. Very damp, but cheerfully apathetic. 
“When it’s cold and wet like this,” I asked, “is life 
worth living?” 

“Of course,” was her splendid answer; “aren’t there 
the nights?” 

Rather fine that—even if as a commentary on the 
wakeful hours a little acid. And for those who can 
sleep, how true! “Aren’t there the nights?” I must re- 
member the solace when next the cynic or the misan- 
thrope girds at sunless noons. 

Of her philosophy she then gave me another taste, 
for, observing a great mass of loose coins, many of them 
silver, lying in the basket, I asked if she were not afraid 
of a thief snatching at it. “Oh, no,” she said. “But I 
don’t always have it there. It’s because it’s so wet today. 
Counting helps.” 

My guess would have been that although the life of 
flower-women calls for philosophy, 





“And that’s not all,” she added. 
“What do you think a lady—calls 
herself a lady—said to me just 
now when she bought threepenny- 
worth? She said it lasted a year. 
Fancy telling a poor flower-woman 
that!” 

We went on to talk of her call- 
ing. I found her an “agreeable 
blend” (as the tobacconists say) 
of humor and resignation; and 
very practical. 

“Why are your flowers,” I 
asked her, “so much better than 
the flowers of the man on the oth- 
er side of the road?” 





E. V. Lucas 

“Unless my judgment is much at 
fault,” said Edmund Gosse, “‘there has 
written in English since the death of 
R. L. Stevenson no one so proficient 
in the pure art of the essayist as Mr. 
E. V. Lucas.” 

The number of Lucas’ volumes is 
large, covering the field of the short 
essay, travel, anthologies and books 
for children. Best known of his col- 
lected essays are “The Loiterer’s Har- 
vest,” “The Phantom Journal,” and 
“Adventures and Enthusiasms.” He 
was born in 1868 and educated at the 
University College in London. ~ 








for philosophy to respond is by no 
means the rule; and her consola- 
tion and cheerfulness made me 
very happy. Yet what a penance 
much of their lives must be! First 
of all, there is the weather. Wet or 
fine, hot or cold, they must be out 
in it, and stationary at that. What 
to place second and third I do not 
know, but there is the perishable 
character of the stock-in-trade to 
be considered, and, when fogs and 
frosts interfere, the chance of be- 
ing unable to collect any stock-in- 
trade at all. But exposure must be 
the crucial strain. 





The whole question of this motionless, receptive atti- 
tude to the elements is interesting to me, who catch cold 
several times a day. How these people can stand it is 
a constant mystery. That blind man, for instance, at 
the little door of the Temple just below the Essex Street 
archway—ever since I can remember London he has 
been there, with his matches, always placid, no matter 
what new buffeting Heaven has for him. 

The blind in particular seem to become indifferent to 
climatic extremes; and there must be in everyone’s 
cognizance two or three immovable sightless mendicants 
defying rain and chill. Every town in the country has 
such landmarks, and all seem to retain their health. But 
I recollect that the blind man who used to sit in front 
of the Grand Hotel at Brighton forty years ago spell- 
ing out Holy Writ, while the dog at his feet collected 
coppers in a little box, always in winter wore mittens 
and a cap with ear-flaps, and had fingers red and swol- 
len. Still, he endured. Whether with those red and swol- 
len fingers he really deciphered the Evangel or merely 
repeated from memory, we never knew, but I can still 
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hear the droning voice, “And Jesus said—” 

This insensitiveness to January blasts and February 
drenchings may be one of the compensations that the 
blind enjoy. Whatever else happens to them they never, 
perhaps, catch cold. And that is more than something. 

But how odd that these stolid, shabby, and often rather 
battered old florists should be the middle-men and mid- 
dle-women between the country and the city, but for 
whose indifference to pitiless skies so many town-dwell- 
ers would never see a blossom at all! There is nothing 
of the country about them, nothing of the garden... 
almost no Londoner less suggests the riot of a herbace- 
ous border—and yet it is they who form the link be- 
tween flower-bed and street. 

“Well,” I said, grasping the bunch of palm that the 
old flower-woman had sold me at such a sacrifice, “good- 
bye; I hope you'll empty your basket.” 

“And I hope you'll empty yours,” she replied. 

“Mine?” I said, “I haven’t got one.” 

“Oh, yes, you have,” said Flora; “everyone’s got a 
basket, only they don’t always know where to take it.” 








RE you numbered among the constantly surprised by the sly 
A sad company who never La ] ib and Lucas thrust, an unpoisoned barb of 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


happen upon clever sub- 
jects for themes or who never suc- 
ceed in giving the charming twist 
to commonplace ideas? Mr. Lucas 
would say my question reads like 
the introduction to a patent medi- 
cine advertisement. Quite the con- 
trary: I am advising you to read 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia and any of 
the volumes of essays by E. V. 
Lucas, but particularly Adven- 
tures and Enthusiasms which in- 
cludes “My friend Flora,” and his 
latest volume, Fancies and Em- 
broideries. 

The first writer of English es- 
says, Francis Bacon, defined the 
essay as “a little sally into truth,” 
but he took his raiding seriously. 
Joseph Addison was less earnest, 
but the familiar essay as we know 
it today through Christopher 
Morley and E. V. Lucas was really 
developed by two masters of whimsicality, Cowper and 
Lamb. With them began the ease and fun and unaf- 
fected egoism which delights us today. It was Lamb 
who so confused dishabille and full dress that authors 
since have felt it unnecessary to retain the old, rigid 
form. Everything from “Chimney Sweeps” to “Dream 
Children” became a possible subject. 

Whether from ardent study of Charles Lamb or nat- 
ural tendency or both, many of the literary character- 
istics of Lamb may also be ascribed to Lucas. His com- 
ments include everything from the family photograph 
album brought out to entertain dinner guests, to more 
serious observations of nature and affairs, but we are 


EDWARD VERRALL LUCAS 


satire. 

“Oatmeal marks not only the 
child’s breakfast; it is the favor- 
ite food of Edinburg reviewers. 
Thus do extremes meet. It is best 
with cream, which indeed might be 
defined after a well-known model, 
as the stuff which makes porridge 
insipid if you eat it without it.” 

Reminiscent of “Poor Rela- 
tions” is the essay “Namesakes 
and Hermits.” “With no wish to 
be unduly personal, I must record 
my distress on learning the other 
day that the name of the most suc- 
cessful forger of pictures by Goya 
is ‘one with mine’ How am I 
to express my emotions upon 
learning that the original of Bill 
Sykes was also of the physician- 
artist-evangelist? According to a 
correspondent, Dickens took the 
externals of the ruffian in Oliver 
Twist from a rat catcher at Edmonton named Lucas.” 

“Clothes Old and New” has the same whimsical qual- 
ity but strikes a little nearer home. “Of all old clothes, 
none wears so sorry an air as the old fur-lined coat. A 
new fur-lined coat is magnificent. It is a symbol of lux- 
ury, the antithesis of the hair skirt. It is more than a 
garment ; it is a fortification. An Englishman’s fur coat 
is his castle. But when decay has set in, when it is 
partly bald, and entirely weather worn, then the fur 
coat is the wretchedest object in civilization. It-is not 
good even for charades.” 

In these volumes of light comment on everything from 

(Concluded on Page 13) 
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Better Municipal Government 
By Kenneth Wallace Colegrove, Ph.D. : 


HE growth of cities is one of the 
6 pest important phases of modern 
life. When Washington became our 
first president there were only three 
cities having more than ten thousand 
inhabitants—New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. Only one, New York, had 
a population of thirty thousand. Indeed 
there was even an aversion toward ur- 
ban life. Thomas Jefferson felt that the 
“mobs of the great cities” were “sores 
on the body politic.” And most people 
agreed with the poet Cowper that “God 
made the country and man made the 
town.” 

But the growth of factories and great 
transportation systems has led to the 
development of gigantic cities. Today 
there are in the United States two hun- 
dred and forty-seven cities with a popu- 
lation of thirty thousand or more, while 
more than half of our people live in 
urban districts. It is thus evident that 
the government of cities should attract 
the careful attention of every intelli- 
gent citizen, especially of those who 
themselves are city dwellers. 


A Century of City Government 

In the early days of our republic, 
municipal government was a much 
simpler problem. In New England each 
town elected selectmen who were re- 
sponsible for good government and re- 
ported once a year at the town-meeting. 
In other states, city affairs were in the 
hands of a small council with a mayor 
as president. The council appointed all 
other officers, the city treasurer as well 
as policemen. In those days, few streets 
were paved and there were no great 
lighting-plants or water-works. But, in 
its simple way, this government was ef- 
ficient, perhaps largely due to the fact 
that the machinery of government was 
simple. 

In a short time, however, city ad- 
ministration became more complicated. 
The much admired federal constitution, 
dividing government into three separate 
departments—legislative, executive, and 
judicial—led to sharp division between 
the mayor and the council. More and 
more, local officers were elected by the 
people rather than appointed by the 
council, and there appeared numerous 
boards for managing the sewerage sys- 
tem, or water-works, or even the police. 

With this increase of officials, ef- 
ficiency began to disappear and a de- 
cline in city government began. Cities 


fell a prey to bosses and political ma- 
chines who ruled for their own profit. 
The worst example of this plundering 
was the Tweed ring, which in 1869- 
1878 stole millions of dollars from the 
taxpayers of New York. Scarcely a 
large city in our country has escaped 
similar gangs of grafters, and many of 
our cities are still in their grasp. 


DR. KENNETH W. COLEGROVE 


Associate Professor of Political Science in 

Northwestern University, where Dr. A. R. 

Hatton has recently established a research 

bureau of municipal administration. Dr. Cole- 

grove is the author of “American Citizens 
and Their Government.” 


The decline in city government has 
not been solely due to the disappearance 
of the simple government of the early 
republic. There have been many other 
reasons. Cities have grown so rapidly 
that it has been hard to keep pace with 
new conditions. Hordes of immigrants 
from Europe have preferred the city to 
the country. New York ‘has been de- 
scribed as containing “‘more Irish than 
Dublin, more Italians than Padua, more 
Greeks than Sparta, and more Jews 
than Jerusalem.” These alien people, 
during the process of becoming Ameri- 
cans, have complicated our problems of 
voting, sanitation, police protection, and 
education. 

Another cause of decline in our cities 


has been the “long ballot”—the lengthy 
list of officers chosen by the voters. 
Even the most intelligent citizens lack 
time to study the merits of the candi- 
dates for city treasurer, or for city 
clerk, or for judges of the municipal 
courts, especially when these candidates 
are forty or fifty in number. Most citi- 
zens are devoted to political parties. 
Now, the two great national parties— 
the Republican and the Democratic 
parties—are organized to promote na- 
tional policies. There is no rhyme or 
reason for dragging these parties into 
city politics, where the issues do not 
concern the tariff, or federal taxation, 
or foreign policy. And yet, in most mu- 
nicipal elections, we find the two parties 
opposed to each other and citizens slav- 
ishly voting their party tickets, regard- 
less of the merits of the candidates. 

Again there has been a lack of lead- 
ership. The best brains of America have 
been largely directed into business, in- 
vention, and the professions of law, 
medicine, education, and engineering. 
Too little attention has been given to 
political leadership. The average citi- 
zen does little thinking on political is- 
sues. But he will follow leadership. Un- 
happily, the history of many of our 
cities has been the old story of the flock 
of sheep without a shepherd. 

Finally there has been a lack of in- 
terest in city politics on the part of the 
average citizen. Our civic conscience has 
been asleep. A surprisingly large num- 
ber of our “best citizens” seldom or 
never go to the polls; and many are in- 
different to well-known cases of graft 
and corruption. Lincoln Steffens’ phrase 
applied at one time to Philadelphia— 
“corrupt and contented”—was well de- 
served. 


The Awakening 


Within the past quarter of a century 
there has been an awakened interest in 
city government. In fact, we are in the 
midst of a revolution in municipal af- 
fairs. In high schools and colleges, and 
even in grammar schools, courses on 
civic problems are offered to a large 
group of students. Several magazines 
devoted solely to city activities are pub- 
lished. Political experts are studying 
municipal government as never before, 
and, unlike the past, the advice of these 
experts is being eagerly sought and fol- 
lowed. Great improvements in the form 

(Continued on Next Page) 





of government have been made in nu- 
merous cities. Independent civic organi- 
zations for the purpose of educating 
the voter are increasing, and a new type 
of civic leader has appeared. 


The City and the State 

In the movement for the reform much 
has been said about the relations of the 
city to the state. There has been a de- 
mand for a greater degree of home- 
rule. The city has asked for more free- 
dom in drawing up its charter. The 
charter is to the city what the United 
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CHART OF THE MAYOR-COUNCIL SYSTEM 

Under this form, represented by New York 

City and many others, responsibility is cen- 
tralized in an elective mayor. 


States Constitution is to the federal 
government, or what the state consti- 
tution is to the state. It is, in fact the 
fundamental law of the city. It is a 
document setting up the city govern- 
ment. It names the officers, provides for 
their election or appointment, and de- 
fines their powers to make and enforce 
ordinances. Originally all charters came 
from the state legislature. Until recent- 
ly the restrictions have been so rigid 
that individual cities have had little 
choice in their government. On many oc- 
casions a city has been prevented from 
adopting a better form of government 
simply because the state constitution 
did not allow the legislature to grant it. 

Some persons have gone so far as to 
hold that the city be free from all con- 
trol of the state legislature. But ob- 
viously this cannot be done. Cities are 
the agents of the state government in 
upholding law and maintaining order. 
Furthermore, in regulating public serv- 
ice companies, such as street railways 
and electric plants, there are certain 
principles laid down in the state con- 
stitution that must be observed if jus- 
tice is to prevail. 

On the other hand, the city should 
be at liberty to select the form of gov- 
ernment best adapted to its needs. A 
city should enjoy this degree of home- 
rule. It is an encouraging sign of the 
times that fifteen states have adopted 


the plan. The list includes Missouri, 
California, Washington, Minnesota, 
Colorado, Oregon, Oklahoma, Michigan, 
Ohio, Arizona, Texas, Nebraska, New 
York, and Wisconsin. — 


The Commission Form 

The present movement in the recon- 
struction of city government began a 
quarter of a century ago. The immed- 
iate cause was the great catastrophe 
which befell Galveston in Texas. In 
1900, this seaport was deluged by a 
tidal wave. In rebuilding the city, the 
citizens took heroic measures and se- 
cured a charter abolishing the old in- 
efficient government and substituting a 
commission of five business men. In 
other words, the law-making council 
was combined with the law-enforcing 
departments. 

Under the Galveston charter, one 
commissioner presided over the com- 
mission, while each of the other com- 
missioners headed one of the following 
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CHART OF THE COMMISSION SYSTEM 
Each commissioner, elected by the people, 
epartments of 


supervises one of the major 
the city government. 


departments: (1) police and fire; (2) 
streets and public property, (3) water- 
works and sewerage, and (4) finance 
and revenue. This new government 
greatly aided in the recovery of Gal- 
veston. It had been adopted as a tem- 
porary measure but was retained as a 
permanent government. A few years 
later Des Moines copied the plan. Oth- 
er cities soon followed, including Buf- 
falo, Newark, New Orleans, Jersey 
City, Portland, St. Paul, Oakland, Bir- 
mingham, Memphis, and San Antonio. 
Within ten years cities with an aggre- 
gate of over eight million people adopt- 
ed the new system. 
The City Manager 

It was soon apparent that the com- 
mission plan had some serious defects. 
It was praised for abolishing the an- 
tagonism between the mayors and the 
council. But, since the departments 
were under separate commissioners, 
friction between the departments ap- 
peared. Furthermore, since the com- 
missioners were elected by the people, 
these officers tended to be politicians. 

To meet these defects a better plan 
has been devised known as the manager 
plan. Under this form, a council is 
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elected by the people. The council in 
turn, appoints a city-manager to direct 
the departments, while the city-man- 
ager appoints all the officers in the de- 
partments. The council, as the repre- 
sentative of the people, determines what 
policies shall be followed. It decides 
whether the city shall pave more streets, 
increase the pay of employees, install 
new street lights, etc. On the other 
hand, the city-manager carries out the 
policies of the council in the efficient 
manner of an expert. All city employees 
are responsible to the city-manager, but 
the city-manager is responsible to the 
council; and the council may discharge 
the city-manager if he is considered 
inefficient, dishonest, or disloyal. 

Staunton, Virginia, adopted a city- 
manager charter in 1908. Other small 
cities followed, then larger cities. By 
1928, three hundred and sixty-four cit- 
ies have adopted the plan, including 
Dayton, Norfolk, Grand Rapids, Roch- 
ester, Kansas City, Pasadena, Cleve- 
land, and Cincinnati. Some of these 
cities, like Cleveland, have also adopted 
proportional representation. In electing 
the council the voters arrange the 
names of the candidates in the order of 
their preference thus giving expression 
all shades of public opinion. 
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CHART OF THE CITY MANAGER SYSTEM 

The Manager, a trained expert appointed by 

the Council, has absolute responsibility for 
all executive departments. 


On the whole, the city-manager plan 
has proved a success. Cities have em- 
ployed high-grade experts as their man- 
agers. The management of the depart- 
ments has been remarkably free from 
graft, while the taxpayers get better 
streets, lighting, water and sanitation. 
Some managers, it is true, play politics, 
cater to powerful interests, or make 
demagogic appeals for popular ap- 
plause. But the tendency is in the other 
direction, and certainly the city-man- 
ager plan appears more promising for 
better city government than the old 
mayor-and-council system or the com- 
mission plan. As our government 
evolves, however, some day in the fu- 
ture a still better form may be devised. 

(Concluded on Page 12) 
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Conducted by Hughes Mearns 


YOUTH” CLUB 








“Akib, King of Egypt's Son” 


A Scholastic reader and follower of 
this page has just been in to see 
me. The appointment was made 
through my secretary over the tele- 
phone. “A Mr. Harry Thornton,” her 
note read (that is not the real name, of 
course), “who was very vague and 
mysterious over his business but finally 
admitted that he was ‘connected 

with schools.’ A book agent, prob- 
ably.” 

He turned out to be a high 
school sophomore, the manly sort, 
serious but good-natured, so I 
took the chance and showed him 
the secretary’s description. He 
smiled and said, “Oh, I’ve been 
connected with a lot o’ schools—” 

“Also disconnected?” I asked. 

“No,” he laughed, “not that. 

I’ve never been fired, but we’ve 


humor, noting the excitement about him, 
scribbled the first nonsense that came 
into his head, copied it carefully, and 
presented it to the youthful editors of 
a mimeographed class magazine. They 
accepted it with enormous seriousness 
and he went off to have his private 
laugh. 

On the day the magazine came out 





moved about, our family has.” 

We were acquainted in no time; 
that was because he could take a 
joke against himself and laugh it 
off easily; then he came down to 
the real business of the interview. 
He wanted to know what to do 
with himself. He could draw, 
write, do something at the piano 
and sing, and he was interested in 
each equally. 

His story is a good one but I do 
not want to tell it here; the main 
point is that while he put a con- 
siderable amount of time and en- 
ergy into each of these perform- 
ances, he said, and was always at 
a high pitch of interest whenever 
he was so working, the eventual prod- 
uct was “no good.” He had written in 
prose and verse, had drawn and painted 
in color, and he had composed both 
words and music of songs. “But they 
were no good,” he said, “so I always 
tore them up.” : 

“How do you know they were no 
good?” I asked; and then I told him 
the story of “Akib, King of Egypt’s 
Son.” 

Poetry had broken loose in the fresh- 
man class. It was something more than 
a classroom assignment guided by the 
teacher; it was a spontaneous and gen- 
uine poetic outburst which really seized 
the interest of everyone. Of almost 
everyone. One keen lad, with detached 


“Akib, King of Egypt’s son, lay by the river Do-Dum- 
Dum, till he fell asleep, in the middle of June, singing 
away to the crocodile’s tune . . . . Tum... 
ee back of a hollow bamboo the 


drum. 


he watched the absorbed readers. The 
joke would be on the editors this time. 
In a moment or two, he thought, some 
one would read his stuff, look up, and 
laugh. They read, but they did not 
laugh. They read and they looked over 
at him, but their looks and their clatter 
of speech was all of approval for the 
fine poem he had written. “One of the 
best things the class has done,” was the 
general verdict. And the teacher agreed 
with them! 

Again he had his private laugh. The 
joke was now on all of them. Why, he 
had scribbled away with hardly a 
thought in his mind. Poetry! They did- 
n't know the difference between poetry 
and hash. This whole poetry craze was 


pure bunk. Oh, listen to them gush! 
He had them, and he could prove it 
now; he would show them up; but their 
excited admiration of his work was too 
sexious to give him an immediate chance. 
He read the so-called poem over to 
himself. He could hardly concea} his 
desire to laugh in their faces. It had 
practically no meaning at all! But, as 
the days went by, he had to listen 
to parts that began to be quoted 
on all sides, lines that readers had 
relished and must say aloud over 
and over. One phrase in particu- 
lar gave great satisfaction; it was 
repeated openly in the halls as 
the class skipped along and whis- 
pered secretly in many a recita- 

tion room— 


Tom... hee... ee... 
On the back of a hollow bamboo drum. 


The poem tells the story of 
Akib, King of Egypt’s son, who 


Lay by the river Do Dum Dun, 
Lay on the gray-green sands 

Of Egypt land, 

On Egypt’s gray-green sand. 


As he lazily stretched himself 
out beneath an oily palm Akib 
hummed 


a song to the Ukeadahm 
Till he fell-asleep, in the middle of June, 
Singing away to the crocodile’s tune, 
To the tune of the ugly crocodile 
As it beat its tail on the river Nile, 
SUM 2:0 « GUE,» o + MMs i « 
On the back of a hollow bamboo drum. 


. tum Then follows Akib’s dream of 


Ukeadahm coming “with 
stealthy steps and cautious looks, 

washing his face in the cool of the 

brooks,” mashing the sod and stopping 

menacingly. 

As he sifted the grains through his hoof-like 
hand, 

Sifting the grains 

To the wind that blew over Egypt land. 

And Akib, the sleeping King of 
Egypt’s son, dreamed that the moon 
broke out in the sky above, 


and tossed about 
Like a ship on the sea in the trough of a 
storm, 

Fighting the waves as the night went on; 
And he saw the moon shiver at the crocodile 
As it thumped its tail in the river Nile, 
Tum...tum...tum... 

On the back of a hollow bamboo drum. 


(Concluded on Page 10) 
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Bird Islands of the Pacific 


By Maude Wood Henry 


ACH year thousands of tourists, na- 

tives, and scientists clamber up the 
rocky steeps of Los Coronados Islands, 
a small group in Mexican waters, about 
twenty miles southwest of San Diego, 
California, to see the unusual spectacle 
of myriads of sea-gulls, pelicans, cor- 
morants, auklets, and other species 
of aquatic birds that live 
here. The islands consist of 
three rugged peaks, several 
hundred feet high, which rise 
precipitously from the Pacific 
and are believed to be the pin- 
nacles of a submerged moun- 
tain range. Each island is about 
a mile in length, Corpus Chris- 
ti being the largest of the 
group. Aside from the dense 
population of sea birds and 
seals the islands are uninhab- 
ited. They have no fresh water, 
and such vegetation as covers 
them belongs to the seaweeds 
and mosses suitable for nesting 
material or hiding places for 
the winged brotherhood. But 
the array of wild life on Los 
Coronados well repays the two 
hours’ launch trip over rough 
waters and the sea-sickness 
which is a frequent accompani- 
ment. 

Arriving at the islands, with some 
great rock as a landing place, the vis- 
itor climbs the tortuous trail to the top 
of Corpus Christi and is first of all oc- 
cupied with the superb view. After gaz- 
ing about at the seascape, with the 
churning waters far below, a pilgrim- 
age of the island is begun and the in- 
itial view of the giant bird-colonies is 
breath-taking. At the southern end 
live the pelicans; a cloud of these great, 
ungainly birds confronts one, rising un- 
expectedly from a thousand nests. 

Crossing a natural bridge to the west, 
one reaches what appears ‘9 be the 
home of all the sea gulls and cormorants 
in the world. Thousands upon thousands 
of nests cover the cliffs. In the breed- 
ing season brooding birds may be seen 
on their nests, the cormorants contin- 
wally craning their necks in every di- 
rection to see if a gull is about, for the 
gulls are celebrated for their thievery, 
stealing everything from nesting ma- 
terial to the eggs and young of their 
neighbor. During the nest-building pe- 


riod it is necessary for one of the cor- 
morant pair to stand guard, lest they 
be robbed of their nest. 

The pelicans also suffer from the 
gulls. Too indolent to fish for them- 
selves if they can find a pelican to do 
it for them, they lie in wait for the 
pelican and when he has secured a fine 


A FAMILY OF FLEDGLING PELICANS 


Huge colonies of these ungainly birds make Los Coronados the 


headquarters for their fishing forays. 


pouchful of fish, the gulls pounce upon 
him, screaming and pecking at him with 
their bills, until he is forced to disgorge 
his catch. It will be seen that the gulls 
furnish plenty of excitement to the oth- 
er cliff dwellers on Los Coronados. 
Their own nests are legion—so close 
together in spots that one wonders how 
they distinguish between them. The 
nests are hidden in beds of dry seaweed 
cast up by the sea, or placed upon the 
ground among the rocks. So thickly do 
they nestle together that it is almost 
impossible to avoid stepping upon them. 
The gulls do not waste much time in 
nest-building. Their eggs are barely 
protected by a few hastily thrown to- 
gether materials—coarse grasses and 
sea weeds with a sprinkling of large 
feathers. The eggs are usually three in 
number and are beautifully marked with 
yellow, brown and blackish tints on a 
gray-green or olive-brown background. 
The young gulls leave the nest as soon 
as possible and are expert at hiding 
themselves under clumps of grass or 


beside some large stone, scampering to 
cover whenever a visitor approaches. 

Many auklets are also found on Los 
Coronados Islands, but a great part of 
their time is spent in the water. In the 
nesting season the parent birds take 
turns brooding the lone egg in the nest 
among the rocks, the male taking the 
night shift while the female 
does duty by day. 

There are other species of 
marine birds here also, but the 
mighty hosts of gulls and peli- 
cans predominate, and Los 
Coronados is by no means a 
tranquil place. The screeching 
gulls are everywhere, ready to 
fight anyone who comes too 
near their young. The pelicans 
are dumb and stolid, appar- 
ently engrossed in contempla- 
tion of their wrongs and trib- 
ulations. Yet in the early morn- 
ing, pilgrims to this bird mecca 
who have camped overnight on 
one of its craggy peaks, say 
that dawn ushers in a tremen- 
dous excitement. Great flocks of 
hungry pelicans dive off the 
cliffs at this hour, striking the 
water with a resounding splash 
and the noise of their fishing 
may be heard across the island. 

On the rocky shores of the windward 
side of the islands are great herds of 
sleek seals sprawling about in the warm 
sun on the ledges or frolicking in the 
water with their young. North Island, 
where the sea lions congregate, is diffi- 
cult to reach, on account of treacherous 
rocks hidden below the surface of the 
water. A foothold once gained, it is 
possible to clamber up. the rocks 
through the thorny cactuses to the sum- 
mit, where a view of the ledges is ob- 
tained. 

~ The Coronado submarine gardens are 

another feature of this little group of 
islands and are a wonderland in them- 
selves of surpassing beauty. From a 
glass-bottomed boat one sees marvelous 
things through the crystal waters—a 
marine fairyland of sea anemones, 
bright-hued shells, waving sea-weeds, 
sea-urchins, gorgeous jellyfishes, tiny 
blue fishes and starfishes exists thirty 
or forty feet below the surface. 
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it is American. It has been filled in 
good measure by the most interesting 
figure in our literary horizon at the 
present time. Nor was it filled in a li- 
brary, in a college class-room, in an 
editorial office. “I have gone hither and 
yon over the United States meeting 


audiences to whom I talked about poet- © 
’ terrific. Blasphemous from low life and 


ry and art, read my verses, and closed 
a program with a half or a quarter 
hour of songs, giving verbal footnotes 
with each song The songs I 
gave often reminded listeners of songs 
of a kindred character they knew en- 
tirely in fragments; or they would re- 
fer me to persons who had similar bal- 
lads or ditties.” Into the bag went the 
songs that wandering minstrel Sand- 
burg had gathered for a number of 
years. “In the arranging of a song I 
would usually sing it for the composer 
—and bring out my notebook sketch, a 
rough affair rapidly penciled and as a 
document looking rather like a ‘shiv- 
aree’ than a quiet wedding. The com- 
poser and I usually collaborated in the 
main design or outline of the harmoni- 
zation or accompaniment. From then 
on the work was entirely that of the 
composer.” So was filled this “ragbag 
of strips, stripes, and streaks of color 
from nearly all ends of the earth.” 

“It is an All-American affair, marshalling 
the genius of thousands of original singing 
Americans . . . They made new songs, they 
changed old songs, they carried songs from 
place to place, they resurrected and kept alive 


dying and forgotten songs Pioneers, 
pick and shovel men, teamsters, mountaineers, 


CARL SANDBURG 


One of the most 
virile, yet most 
beloved American 
poets, whose lit- 
aoa achieve- 
ments have ranged 
from “Chicago” 
poems and “Root- 
abaga Stories” to 
the masterly life 
’ of Lincoln and 
now “Tle Ameri- 
can Songbag.”’ 


— 





T is a songbag*—a big one, too. And» 


“The American Songbag” 


Reviewed_by Orton Lowe 


and people often called ignorant, have their 
hands and voices in this book, along with 
minstrels, sophisticates, and trained musicians. 
People of lonesome hills and valleys are 
joined with ‘the city slicker’ in the panorama 
of its pages.” 

Let Carl Sandburg speak on in his 
own delightful song as to the how and 
what of The American Songbag: 


“Look at its program. Its human turmoil is 


blessings from high life for baritone or so- 
prano are brought together. Puppets wriggle 
from their yesterday and testify. Curses, 
prayers, jigs and jokes mix here out of the 
blue mist of the past. It is a volume full of 
gargoyles and gnomes, a terribly tragic book 
and one grinning comic; each page lifts its 
own mask. It is as ancient as the medieval 
European ballads brought to the Appalachian 
Mountains; it is as modern as a skyscraper, 
the Volstead Act, and the latest oil-well 
gusher. Though meant to be sung, it can be 
read and is a glorious anthology of the songs 
that men have sung in the making of 


- America.” 


“The making of America’’—that is a 
why in connection with this outstand- 
ing volume of Americana and one of 
importance to the American secondary 
schools. If youth would know the 
America that was and is, the sources of 
American literature had better be 
tapped. Folk-poetry is the best source 
to tap in order to begin a literary ex- 
ploration of American life. In The 
American Songbag we have a spontan- 
eous and honest picture of the human 
raw material tied up with our work, our 
life and our literature. This volume is 
documentary. It should be in the unof- 
ficial archives of every American school. 

There is bound to be variety in any 
American songbag, for a principal 
churn of American life is given by va- 
riety in race and original nationality. 
Carl Sandburg has as clear first-hand 
conception of that human variety as any 
living author. He has worked on farms, 
in kitchens, brickyards, newspaper of- 
fices, as travelling correspondent. Of 
these cross-sections of American life 
the author can best give a vivid notion: 





“Reviewing The American Songbag, by Carl 
ales New York, Harcourt Brace, 1927. $7.50. 






“The book begins 
with a series of 
Dramas and Por- 
traits, rich with the 
human diversity of 
the United States. 
Out of the section 
of Pioneer Memo- 
ries, one may sing 
with the human 
waves that swept 
across the Allegha- 
nies and settled the 
Middle West, later 
taking the Great 
Plain, the Rocky 
Mountains, the 
West Coast. That 
American _institu- 
tion, the black-faced 
minstrel, stands 
forth in a separate 
section. ‘here are 
groups of railroad 
hobo, work-gang, 
steamboat songs. 
Seven Mexican bor- 
der songs give the 
breath of the people above and below the Rio 
Grande. Tunes and verses are given from 
camps of lumberjacks, loggers, and shanty- 
boys. One section contains ballads chiefly from 
the Southern Mountains. One called Kentucky 
Blazing Star has the largest assemblage of 
interesting Kentucky ballads and songs that 
has been put between the covers of any book. 


Two powerful Great Lake songs are given, 
‘Bigerlow’ and ‘Red Iron Ore,’ either of which 
may yet rival the song of the Volga boatman. 
One section is titled Picnic and Hayrack 
Follies, Close Harmony, and Darn Fool Dit- 
ties. The quiver of rare Irish lilts, emigrants 
to the States, is in The Ould Sod. The book 
closes with a list of spirituals called The 
Road to Heaven.” 

The introductory notes to the two 
hundred and eighty ‘songs, ballads, and 
ditties in the “Songbag” are racy, 
unique, brief, but telling much in little 
as do folk-songs and ballads themselves. 
In them the reader will find abundant 
entertainment and gather new slants on 
American life. But one can be quoted, 
for the reader must to the travelling 
between the covers of the book himself 
and meet the things the notes have to 
say as he meets people in real travel. 
In the chapter on Pioneer Memories is 
found this introduction to “Turkey in 
the Straw.” (Concluded on Page 11) 
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Les Miserables 

6¢T ES MISERABLES” (Universal) 

has to be approached with the 
reverence due what is customarily con- 
sidered Victor Hugo’s greatest work. 
Certainly the story of Jean Valjean 
and his struggles against a fateful and 
violent retribution following him down 
all the days of his life cannot fail to 
move anyone, be the story on page or 
screen or stage. 

The latest version of it, Universal’s 
offering, is a French picture, directed 
and acted by French men and women. 
It is superbly acted, with a power and 
intensity that is consistently compelling 
throughout what proves to be rather a 
long picture. The acting is far and 
away ahead of the direction, it seemed 
to me. The story is told in an episodic 
manner which is rather more interest- 
ing as an innovation than successful in 
this instance. But that is all the carp- 
ing criticism one can offer; for such a 
brilliant, flashing, valorous and desper- 
ate story as that of “Les Miserables” 
somehow transcends mortal playing. It 
isn’t just a movie; it is a chapter out of 
history, of the days when the law did 
not wear even a mask of justice, when 
there was no mercy for the poor, when 
punishment was as brutal as it was 
often undeserved, and when brutality 
was found to be the quickest and easiest 
solution of most problems. Not that we 
live in any Utopia! But we have it rath- 
er easier than the French of the early 
nineteenth century. 








Creative Youth Club 
(Continued fram Page 7) 

The whole poent may be found in 
Creative Youth for those who are in- 
terested enough to follow the myster- 
iously uncanny story. It has taken the 
fancy of thousands, boys and girls as 
well as distinguished literary critics. 
They see_in it the free play of an as- 
tonishingly vivid imagination. That it 
was done rapidly and without much 
planning has nothing to do with its 
value; and that its author thought it 
was worth little is only one more proof 
that our best work is often not appre- 
ciated by ourselves. 


THREE SCENES FROM THE “LES 
MISERABLES” FILM 
(Upper right) Jean Valjean, the hero of 
the barricades, frees the traitor Javert who 
had hounded him to prison. (Lower left) 
Valjean teaching little Cosette, the child 
whom he rescued from a life 
of menial drudgery and 
protected till his 
death. 








The real fun of the episode came 
when the Seniors, looking for material 
for their printed magazine, came upon 
“Akib, King of Egypt’s Son” in the 
mimeographed class periodical and gave 
it two full-pages with their hearty en- 
dorsement. Now, thought the young 
author, the laugh is on the whole 
school; and he came out with his own 
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(In Oval) 
Bishop Bie- 
venu receives 
Valjean, the outcast 
convict; and gives him 
food and shelter. 
















story and his statement that they were 
all fooled. 

In order to prove to him that he had 
done unwittingly a superior thing I 
read the poem before his class at the 
urgent request of his teacher, Miss 
Caroline Zachry, and explained why we 
older persons believed that it was one 
of the outstanding accomplishments of 
the younger poetry group. It was a 
most amusing situation, two teachers 
trying to convince a student that he had 
done well in his school work, and prac- 
tically begging him to take a high grade! 

Mr. Harry Thornton went away with 
more faith in himself and in the possi- 
ble value of his work. I made him prom- 
ise me that in the future he would not 
carelessly condemn his efforts as “no 
good,” and that no matter what he 
thought of them he would never destroy 
them. The egotist often values his work 
too highly, but it is almost a rule that 
the artist suffers from a needless and 
often dangerous self-depreciation. 
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The American Songbag 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


“This is the classical American rural tune. 
It goes back to ‘Zip Coon’ and early minstrel 
songs. It has been sung at horses and mules 
from a million wagons. It has a thousand 
verses, if all were gathered. When the 
frost was on the pumpkin and the fodder in 
the shock, when nuts were ripe and winter 
apples ready for picking, it echoed amid the 
horizons of the Muskingum river in Ohio 
and the Ozark foothills of Missouri. Argu- 
ments have been presented that the turkey, 
the Thanksgiving bird, is more the Yankee 
national emblem than the eagle. Maybe so. 
Anyhow the turkey has a song of the people 
and the eagle hasn’t. And as a song it smells 
of hay mows up over barn dance floors, steps 
around like an apple-faced farm hand, has 
the whiff of a river breeze when the catfish 
are biting, and rolls along like a good 
wagon slicked up with new axlegrease on 
all four wheels. It is as American as Andrew 
Jackson, Johnny Appleseed, and Corn-on-the- 
Cob.” 


Where but out of the panorama of 
pioneer life could “a thousand verses” 
of this folk-song be made? Here is the 
first one pulled from the “Songbag:” 


“As I was a-gwine down the road, 

Tired team and a heavy load, 

Crack my whip and the leaden spring; 

I says day-day to the wagon tongue. 
Turkey in the straw, turkey in the hay, 
Roll ’em up and twist ’em up a high tuck- 


ahaw, . 
And hit ’em up a tune called Turkey in the 
Straw.” 


In the pioneer section are to be found 
“The Little Old Sod Shanty,” “The 
Old Gray Mare,” “Sweet Betsy from 
Pike” that “has the stuff of a realistic 
novel,” and the old country fiddlers’ 
tune, “Chicken Reel” that is “cunning 
of musical design, elusive and unex- 
pected in its transitions, like a poem 
that parodies itself, like a cat that 
walks alone, like a woman who forgets 
that she has forgotten, like three thistle 
sifters with thimbles sifting softly 
through three sieves.” 

In his Apologia, Carl Sandburg as- 
sures us that the “Songbag” is a “book 
for sinners, and for lovers of human- 
ity.” He apologizes for its “imperfec- 
tions.” “I should have taken ten, 
twenty, thirty years more in the prepar- 
ation of this volume.” Maybe it is just 
one of three songbags, like the three 
wool-bags of Ba-Ba-Blacksheep, and 
we hope that our chronicler of Ameri- 
can life that has been may have before 
him thirty years more in which io fill 
two other bags so thoroughly good as 
is this one. They will be for the master 
and the dame. This one is for the little 
boy who sings in the lane. May he 
grab. it in some way or another very 
soon. It is worth preserving. 





A New Contest 


“My Favorite Character in Fiction” 
will continue once a month throughout 
the second semester. Essays must not 
exceed 500 words, and a $5.00 prize 
is offered for each one printed. 

Alternating with the Fiction Con- 
test, a new contest with the same con- 
ditions will run through the second 
semester, entitled “The Most Useful 
Citizen in My Community.” The es- 
ame should be sketches 4 the person 
who, in your opinion, has performed 
the most valuable and constructive 
service to your town or city. He may 
be a teacher, engineer, artist, house- 
wife, or what you will, provided only he 
has made life richer and happier for 
his fellow citizens. The essays should 
deal mainly with his work, rather than 
details of his life, etc. The first prize 
winner will be printed in the February 
18 issue. Address Community Editor. 


Huckleberry Finn 
By George H. Smith 
Central High School, Great Falls, Montana 
HERE are many characters in lit- 
erature who have held my attention 
and interest for some time. It is not 
easy to forget the dashing Beau Geste, 
the gallant Scaramouche, or the whim- 
































sical and lovable David Copperfield. 
Much as I like to read and reread 
the stirring and often nigh-impossible 
deeds of the former two, my hero never 
fought in the French Foreign Legion, 
never wielded a flashing rapier in de- 
fense of his lady fair, and never attend- 
ed school in “Merry Old England.” 

However, Huckleberry Finn, my fa- 
vorite, did attend school, but under 
great compulsion. Not only in the short 
time spent in school, but in all his every 
day life experiences every normal boy, 
and many men who are still young at 
heart, find this character created by 
Mark Twain doing those things which 
they have done, or earnestly wish they 
had done. 

By his many readers “Huck” is not 
regarded as a hero but more as a chum 
and fellow sufferer in those many trials 
and griefs that all boys, except, per- 
haps, the Fauntleroy type, experience. 

What boy has not wanted to build a 
cave, run away from home, organize 
a secret club, or play hookey from 
school for little or no excuse? The 
chariot race from Ben Hur is indeed 
an exciting passage, but I prefer the 
more realistic flight of Huck down the 
Mississippi at the rate of three miles an 
hour. 

It is pleasant to read about the type 
that fights, loves well and often, and 
dies with his boots on his feet and a 
smile on his face; but Huckleberry Finn 
is closer to me and more easily under- 
stood than temporary favorites who, 
after all, have no duplicates in life. 





Honorable Mention 


In this last issue of the semester The 
Scholastic wishes to give “Honorable 
Mention” to the following who have 
done good work in the Fiction contest: 
Elizabeth Bertsche, Central H. S., 
Great Falls, Mont.; A: E. Boyd, Aug- 
usta Tilghman H.S., Paducah, Ky.; 
Ruth Cook, Scott H.S., Toledo, Ohio; 
Jack England, Avalon (Pa.) H.S.; 
Anne Fortune, Scott H.S., Toledo, 
Ohio; Barbara Gibbs, Oakland (Cal.) 
H.S.; Elizabeth Knapp, Scott H. S&., 
Toledo, Ohio; Sara Elizabeth Mason, 
Gadsden (Ala.) H.S.; Mary McKone, 
Fargo (N.D.) H.S.; Harry W. Mc- 
Kowen, Summitville (Ind.) H.S.; Ev-' ° 
elyn Wallace, Delaware (Ohio) H: §.; 
Harriet Winder, Rockford (Ill.) H. S. 











Municipal Government 
(Concluded from Page 6) 


New Civic Leadership 

One of the most fortunate improve- 
ments in city life is the growth of civic 
leadership. In the eighties of the past 
century Grover Cleveland won the peo- 
ple of Buffalo to the civil service re- 
form. In the nineties, Theodore Roose- 
velt, then police commissioner of New 
York, drove corrupt politicians and 
criminals out of the police department. 
Today the growth of the city-manager 
plan has been accomplished by equally 
brilliant leaders, and their work will 
probably be even more permanent and 
far-reaching than that of their prede- 
cessors. 

Perhaps the foremost advocate of the 
new system is Augustus R. Hatton. In 
1912, while professor of political sci- 
ence in Western Reserve University, in 
Cleveland, he secured a home-rule 
amendment to the constitution of Ohio. 
Then he undertook the difficult task of 
educating the voters of Cleveland to a 
better form of government. He spoke 
in churches, at public rallies, even on 
street corners. In 1913 he was allowed 
by the voters to draft the first home- 
rule charter for Cleveland. The new 
charter was a distinct advance over the 
old form of government, but it lacked 
many of the improvements that he ad- 
vocated in the class-room. In another 
eight years, however, he had educated 
the people of the city up to better 
things, and in 1921 his draft of a city- 
manager charter was submitted to popu- 
lar vote. 

The campaign for the new charter 
developed a bitter contest. Cleveland 
had grown to be the sixth largest city 
in our country and it offered rich spoils 
to the politicians who controlled the 
city hall. Against the bitter opposition 
of the machines of the Republican and 
Democratic parties, against all the 
bosses, all the forces of the underworld, 
as well as the Chamber of Commerce, 
the local Federation of Labor and two 
of the three daily newspapers of Cleve- 
land, the college professor beat the 
bosses at their own game and carried 
the charter by a majority _of 20,000 
votes. 

The new charter went into effect in 
1923. Having given the city a new form 
of ‘government, Dr. Hatton believed 
that he owed his fellow citizens the ob- 
ligation of putting his shoulder to the 
wheel during the first years of the ex- 
periment. Accordingly, he offered him- 
self as a candidate for the council. He 
was elected, and, for the last four years, 


he has sat on the city council and given 
the city the benefit of his learning and 
good judgment. On council nights, 
crowds of curious spectators have filled 
the council chamber to hear this tall, 
slender, good-natured, clean-cut college 
professor debate the policies of city 
government with his colleagues. This is 
the sort of leadership that inspires con- 
fidence in the future. Other cities now 
seek his advice; he has drafted the 
charters of twenty cities and given 
counsel to a hundred more. 


COLONEL CLARENCE O. SHERRILL 
City Manager of Cincinnati, a fine represent- 
ative of the new type of municipal executive. 


Obligations of Citizens 

In conclusion, it will be fitting to call 
attention to the duties of citizens in 
our cities, both great and small. We 
have heard a great deal in America 
about the rights of citizens. Unfortun- 
ately, less is said about our duties. 
Much of the bad government of cities 
in the past has been due to the failure 
of citizens to perform these duties. 


We take it for granted that citizens 
shall have the equal benefit of the law, 
protection against crime, fire and dis- 
ease, the privilege of education at pub- 
lic cost, free libraries, parks, and even 
dispensaries. But for all these rights, 
citizens surely owe some duty to their 
city, their state and* their country. In 
particular, cities have suffered from the 
failure of many citizens to vote, and 
from the failure of other citizens to 
study the needs of the city before vot- 
ing. The privilege of voting entails the 
duty of voting, and even more, the duty 
of intelligently voting. This means that 
the honest and: intelligent voter will in- 
form himself in regard to the best poli- 
cies for his city and the qualifications 
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and records of candidates for office and 
cast his ballot accordingly. And even 
more, if he has ability as a leader and 
the occasion requires his leadership, he 
will serve his city in whatever capacity 
is open to him. Undoubtedly there are 
readers of this article who will be able 
to develop such leadership and who will 
prepare themselves to take an active 
part in the government of their city. 
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“Takes only a minute— 
lasts all day” 


Toothbrush — razor — Stacomb. All 
part of getting ready for a successful 
business day. 

Men of affairs rely on Stacomb to 
give just the right set to their hair. To 
keep it smooth, orderly—all day long. 
To counteract dandruff, too (Stacomb 
supplies needed oils to the hair—where- 
as water dries out the scalp). Try 
Stacomb yourself —free. 
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Lamb and Lucas — 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


ships to sealing wax, nature essays are 
by no means lacking. The observations 
are often as keen as those of Burroughs 
and Stevenson, but they have the tang 
which is Lucas. “If I were to be asked 
to state in a word what was my most 
exciting experience in America on my 
last visit, I should reply: ‘Fireflies. I 
had never seen a firefly until, one hot, 
still, murky night in Washington, I 
saw them flashing among the trees be- 
side the long lake which ends at the 
beautiful Lincoln Memorial’.” 

Mr. Lucas seldom takes his scientific 
findings seriously. “Vesta Vulgaris” 
includes a discussion of the habits of 
wasps in a vein altogether natural. “As 
sluggards gravitate—or should do—to 
the ant for reformation, so did this in- 
cident send me to authorities on wasps 
to discover what I could about those 
miniature tigers of the air. I found 
much, but the principal fact of all, and 
one which gives me intense satisfaction, 
is that the males do not sting. . . Surely 
if Nature could withhold stings from 
males she could go a step further and 
provide them with visible credentials, 
give them some distinctive colorings, 
say red stripes instead of yellow to de- 
note their sex and honorable intention. 
‘Don’t worry, it’s not a female!’ we 
ought to be able to remark casually and 
at quite long range.” 


However, in spite of his light touch 
and lively sense of the ridiculous, E. 
V. Lucas will never become a popular 
essayist. His humor has the quality 
which George Meredith describes in his 
“Essay on the Comic Spirit” as possible 
only in the company of cultured ladies 
and gentlemen. The essays are crowded 
with references to ancient and modern 
literature, historical events, and epi- 
grams, but the allusion is always casual. 
He does not write for folk who need 
jokes explained. His wit is like a flash- 
ing rapier. It requires instant compre- 
hension. The pungency is lost with 
explanation. 

“Disraeli once heard of a collector 
whose treasures included Oliver Crom- 
well’s teapot. This would be better evi- 
dence had we not all heard of the 
museum which possessed a small skull 
certified to be the head of Cromwell 
when a boy.” 

You will like the Yankee twist to 
most of the Lucas essays. Begin any- 
where and read them for yourself. 





The Poetry Corner, instead of con- 
sisting of contributions by students, will 
’ enter a new phase with the next issue. 
Under the editorship of Orton Lowe, 
of Pennsylvania State College, it will 
be devoted to American Folk Poetry. 
Specialists in this field will take up 
Pioneer, Lumberjack, Sailors’, re we 
chian Mountain, Negro songs, ballads, 
chanties, spirituals, etc., which have 
had a notable revival of interest as one 
of the few distinctly native American 
contributions fo literature. Mr. Lowe's 
review of Sandburg’s “An American 
Songbag” (page 9) forms an admirable 
introduction to this series. On page 25 
appears a list of honorable mentions 
for the first semester. 











Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


By Mary Carman Workman 
Sacred Heart Convent, Menlo Park, Calif. 


Y favorite poet? It is not hard to 
decide. I find that for me there 

is not an agonizing search among a 
dozen masters of rhythm, old and new, 
to find the two or three who appeal to 
me the most. I have one favorite, who 
holds for me the beginning and the end 
of all that is beautiful in poetry—with 
whom I can descend fearlessly into the 
depths of tragedy, or climb up and up, 
rejoicing, until I stand at last on the 
very heights of loveliness. To my mind 
he is unsurpassed, unequalled even, by 
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The Round Table of King Arthur, from a 
sixth-century miniature. 




















any poet I have ever read. This one is 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


There are, indeed, others—hundreds 
and thousands of them, who, I grant 
you, catch here and there a spark of 
that “divine fire” of poetry. But can I 
not find the same, or better, somewhere 
in the. pages of my favorite? Do you 
want martial spirit? I give you “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade.” Trag- 
edy?’—“Rizpah.” Exquisite portrait- 
ure?—‘“Isabel.” Perfect beauty?— 
“Lancelot and Guinevere,” and a thou- 
sand others. 

For sheer beauty of words there is 


‘no one greater. The subtle charm of his 


lyrics, the gorgeous colors of his de- 
scriptions are unrivalled. One cannot 
even satisfactorily quote Tennyson, for 
the perfect whole is always so lovely 
that it seems a shame to dissect it. 
And then there are the “Idylls of the 
King”—if Tennyson had never written 
any more than those, he would have 
been just as famous as he is now. In 
twelve poems, tracing the rise and fall 
of King Arthur’s court, he has embod- 
ied the spirit of England: her chivalry, 
her grandeur, her pride; and in reading 
them we are made to live over again 
the glorious days when the world was 
young, and life was relatively simple. 


And for a favorite poem I shall 
choose the haunting song of ‘Merlin 
and the Gleam.” 


O young mariner, 

You from the haven 
Under the sea-cliff, 
You that are watching 
The grey magician 
With eyes of wonder, 

I am Merlin, 

And I am dying, 

I am Merlin, 

Who follow the Gleam. 


Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! 
O young mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam. 











DR. W. A. CRAIGIE 


The Court of Last Resort 


YXT THE CHILD WOOPING! 

The preceding sentence may sound 
like the effort of someone as yet un- 
acquainted with the English language. 
On the contrary it is pure English, 
vouched for by the final authority on 
English, the Oxford Dictionary, which 
has just been completed and is now in 
the hands of the printers. The great 
dictionary has occupied more than 1,300 
people for more than seventy years. 
Two of its editors have died since the 
work commenced. They are Sir James 
Murray, who began it, and Dr. Henry 
Bradley, who worked on it continuously 
for twenty-seven years. The present 
editors are C. T. Onions and Dr. W. 
A. Craigie, formerly of the University 
of Chicago. The total cost of the dic- 
tionary is $250,000, part of which has 
been raised by popular subscription. 

It is felt that Dr. Craigie’s American 
background will have an important in- 
fluence on the popularity of the diction- 
ary in the U. S. Recently he declared: 
“The time for any prejudice against 
Americanisms is past. It is in phrases 
made up of the common nouns and 
verbs that the inventive genius of the 
American tongue most displays itself. 
No doubt many of these might be de- 
scribed as slang, but they have a way 
of rising out of this character and tak- 
ing their place in serious discourse.” 

To return to the new-seeming Eng- 
lish for which the dictionary vouches, 
syzt is an old Kentish word, meaning 
thou seest. Wooping derives from woop, 
meaning to sob. convulsively. Still oth- 
ers are wush, meaning a soft rushing 
sound; wifle, meaning to wave or swing; 
whutter, the sound of flapping wings; 
and sooid, a Greek derivative meaning 
resembling an animal but not one. 


THE SKJELLERUP COMET 
As it was seen by the telescopic camera from 
Flagstaff, Arizona. The white spot is the 
comet, and the hazy wisp projecting upward 
is the tail. 


Science Makes Annual Report 

GAIN the embattled scientists of 

America assembled for their an- 
nual folkmoots in vacation week. There 
are so many specialties now that no one 
city can entertain them all. The main 
body—the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, with its dozen 
sections, met at Nashville. The Psy- 
chologists met at Columbus, Ohio, the 
Astronomers at New Haven, the Arche- 
ologists at Cincinnati. 

Dr. Clinton J. Davisson of the Bell 
Telephone laboratories, upset many 
preconceived ideas of the physicists 
when he found that electrons (the 
minute particles or centers of energy 
which make up all matter) move in a 
rhythmic wave, and not in straight 
lines like bullets. Electrons are still 
considered separate particles held in 
place by strong attractions, but they 
are constantly being thrown off in 
waves from electroactive or radioactive 
bodies like lamp filaments. 

The astronomers were naturally in- 
terested in the Skjellerup comet, which 
courteously made a party call just as 
these sessions got under way. The pho- 
tograph above, made at the Lowell Ob- 
servatory, Flagstaff, Arizona, was a 
very difficult piece of astronomical pho- 
tography because made in daylight 
while the comet was close to the sun. 
The comet never became as conspicu- 
ous as had been hoped, both because of 
atmospheric density and because it 
moved southwards unexpectedly. 

The A. A. A. S. was presided over by 
Dr. Amos A. Noyes, ehemist, of the 
California Institute of Technology, and 
chose as its president-elect Dr. Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, the distinguished 
paleontologist, president of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History and 
author of Men of the Old Stone Age. 
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YEHUDI MENUHIN 


A New Musical Prodigy 


EW YORK, which has not been- 


stirred by an infant prodigy since 
Josef Hofmann’s remarkable perform- 
ance on the piano forty years ago, is 
experiencing a real thrill over the child 
violinist, Yehudi Menuhin. At his recent 
concert in Carnegie Hall, this ten-year- 
old boy played to a capacity house, and 
experienced violinists and critics joined 
in praise of his performance. Following 
his next appearance, the boy will return 
to his home in San Francisco to work 
hard until 1929, when he will again ap- 
pear on the concert stage. 

Though there are no known musi- 
cians among his ancestors, Yehudi’s pa- 
rents are both passionately fond of 
music. While he was still less than a 
year old, they took him to symphony 
concerts as they were unable to afford a 
nurse to take charge of him during their 
absence. His parents assert that even 
at that early age he gave particular at- 
tention to the violin group of the or- 
chestra. At two he was able to handle a 
violin; at three he knew the strings, 
and at the age of four he was able to 
play little tunes. At the age of six he 
played Mendelssohn’s Concerto in one 
of the main auditoriums of San Fran- 
cisco. His present music-master is Louis 
Persinger, concert master of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. Last 
year while in Europe the boy studied 
with Enesco, the Rumanian violinist. 

Yehudi has never attended public or 
private school. His father and mother 
are his teachers. They report that he is 
good at mathematics and well along in 
elgebra. At present he is reading Thom- 
son’s Outline of Science and H. G. 
Wells’ Outline of History. 
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(Upper left) J. P. Morgan, (upper right) 
M. C. Taylor, and (lower center) J. A. 


Farrell. 


Triumvirate to Head Steel 


FTER six months of argument to 
find the solution of the vexing 
problem, the Board of the United 
States Steel Corporation announced a 
radical compromise by which three men 
succeed to the heavy responsibilities 
combined in one person by Mr. Gary. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, head of the great 
banking corporation which dominates 
Wall Street and international finance, 
will act as Chairman of the Board. 
James A. Farrell, who has been since 
1911 President of the Corporation and 
since Judge Gary’s death has been act- 
ing executive officer, will continue in 
these offices. And Myron C. Taylor, a 
comparatively unknown New York cap- 
italist, will supervise the fiscal policies 
as Chairman of the Finance Committee. 
Mr. Morgan will have no executive 
duties, but will preside over meetings 
and give general advisory oversight. 
The Morgan family has been actively 
connected with the Corporation since its 
organization in 1901, J. P. the Elder 
having been, with Gary and Andrew 
Carnegie, one of the moving spirits be- 
hind the great merger. The present 
Morgan has hitherto abstained from of- 
ficial connection with the great indus- 
trial enterprises financed by his house. 
Mr. Farrell, the active manager, has 
worked up from the ranks. Entering a 
Pittsburgh wire mill at 15, when his 
father, a sea captain, was lost at sea, 
he knows intimately the technical and 
labor aspects of the industry, as well 
as having an absorbing interest in the 
romance of shipping anf foreign trade. 
Mr. Taylor is a Cornell graduate of old 
Puritan stock, a lawyer, banker, and 
owner of New England textile mills, 
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GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, DETROIT 
The great structure which houses the execu- 
tive offices of the corporation. Until recently 
it was the largest office building in the world 

in point of cubic content. 


Chevrolet Steps Out 


J ITH throngs of spectators pour- 

ing into the Chevrolet show- 

rooms in New York at the rate of 1000 

per hour to view the long-promised 

new Chevrolet, the auto war of 1928 
really got under way. 

As noted in the last issue of The 
Scholastic (Jan. 7), Henry Ford has 
again become a formidable figure in the 
low-priced car field. General Motors 
with their new model will probably 
lead the opposition in its determined 
stand to keep Ford from recapturing 
command of the market for low-priced 
cars. 

The new Chevrolet models are longer 
and roomier and generally more power- 
ful than their predecessors. How the 
public will react to them in contrast with 
the new model Fords remains to be seen. 
The Chevrolet price range is from $495 
for the roadster and the touring car to 
$665 for the imperial landau. This 
means a reduction of from $10 to $50 
per car which will make the various 
Chevrolet models cost about $100 more 
per car than the corresponding Ford 
models. 

General Motors is accompanying the 
debut of their new models with a most 
extensive advertising campaign and it 
is reported that they will insist on 
being accorded as much free publicity 
as has been given Mr. Ford along with 
his recent advertising campaign. 

Other new models that will dispute 
for first place in the low-priced car 
field are the Whippet of the Overland 
Company, which has reduced its prices 
on some styles to a parity with Ford, 
and the Star. All these cars and forty 
more expensive products of other com- 
panies are on display at the annual 
Automobile Show in Grand Central 
Palace, New York. The general im- 
pression on visitors was of a higher de- 
gree of luxury and beauty than ever 
before. 
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Dr. James H. Breasted, new president of the 
American Historical Association. 


Historians Oppose Censorship 


ITHOUT mentioning Mayor 

Thompson of Chicago and his 
crusade against British propaganda 
in textbooks and libraries, although in- 
dividual speakers had thrown a few 
harpoons at him, the American His- 
torical Association, composed of the 
leading historical scholars and teachers 
of the nation, passed a resolution at its 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
during the Christmas holidays, con- 
demning the “agitation conducted by 
certain newspapers, patriotic societies, 
fraternal orders and others against a 
number of school textbooks in history 
and in favor of official censorship.” The 
charge that leading scholars were en- 
gaged in treasonable propaganda the 
Association called absurd. “No self-re- 
specting scholar would stoop” to write 
histories to meet the demands of poli- 
ticians. Criticism of textbooks “should 
be based not on grounds of patriotism 
but only on faithfulness to fact as de- 
termined by specialists.” 

The Historical Association was only 
one of seventeen learned societies cov- 
ering every branch of the social sciences 
which met in conjunction at Washing- 
ton with a full week of papers, round- 
tables, discussions, luncheons, and din- 
ners on many important subjects. The 
historians received a gift of $50,000 for 
research toward a million-dollar endow- 
ment fund from the widow of the late 
Senator Beveridge. Dr. Allen Johnson, 
editor of the Dictionary of American 
Biography, reported that it would con- 
tain 20,000 sketches of persons who . 
have contributed to American civiliza- 
tion, including athletes and merchants. 
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CHART I 


The chart at left shows 
the actual number of 
persons killed in auto- 
mobile accidents in the 
United States every 
year. since 1907 when 
such catastrophes first 
became significant. One 
need only to glance at 
any newspaper to know 
that this figure has 
been going steadily up. 
But is the situation as 
bad as it seems? See 
Chart II on the oppo- 








site page. 


RESOLVED: That every automobile owner in this state be required to carry 
personal liability insurance of not less than $5,000. 


Introduction 


HE automobile has become a dom- 

inant factor in American life. It 
has brought the conveniences of the 
city to the rural districts. With it, ur- 
banites are able to enjoy the beauty of 
the country. Today, we have more auto- 
mobiles in the United States than we 
have telephones; there is an automobile 
for every five persons. 

But with these positive contributions, 
the automobile has brought a great, and 
so far, an unsolved problem—that of 
death and injury. Last year there were 
20,819 fatalities, plus nearly 2,500 
deaths from automobile-railroad colli- 
sions. Seven hundred thousand persons 
—enough to populate a great city the 
size of Baltimore—were injured 
through automobile accidents last year. 
Unless there is a decided decrease in 
1928, one car in every thousand will 
figure in the death of some person; one 
car in every twenty will cause personal 
injury. What can be done to lessen this 
slaughter? What can be done to secure 
families against severe economic loss 
when the wage-earner is injured or 


killed? 


Compulsory Liability Insurance has 
been suggested as the remedy. Numer- 
ous state legislatures are considering 
such acts. Committees are at work con- 
sidering the project. Such a law had not 
been proposed in this country until 
eight years ago. Certain cantons in 
Switzerland, however, have experiment- 
ed with compulsory liability insurance 
for over fourteen years. Today Switzer- 
land, like Denmark, has a national law 
requiring such insurance. In the United 


States, only Massachusetts has a com- 
pulsory act( which was passed in 1925 
and became effective January 1, 1927), 
although Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut 
have modifications of it. So far, these 
experiments have not proved much for 
or against the proposal, because of the 
limited time they have been in effect. 


Liability insurance should not be 
confused with other kinds of automobile 
insurance — Property Damage, Fire, 
Theft, and Collision. The Massachu- 
setts act is a good example of the plan. 
It provides that the car owner shall 
present security in one of the follow- 
ing ways: 

(1) A motor vehicle liability policy with 
limits of $5,000-$10,000, or 

(2) A motor vehicle liability bond with 
the same limits, or 

(3) A deposit of $5,000 in cash or accept- 
able securities. 


In discussing the merits or demerits 
of either side, the obvious aims of the 
act should be kept in mind: (1) To 
provide monetary compensation for in- 
juries to persons or damage to proper- 
ty caused by motor vehicle accidents; 
(2) To reduce accidents. 

Certainly the question is a debatable 
one. There are abundant reasons for 
and against. It is not a hypothetical 
question or an academic one. The ways 
of meeting the problem of automobile 
accidents and fatalities are of vital in- 
terest to every individual. Especially 
is it pertinent to students, for accidents 
in school zones are unfortunately fre- 
quent. Is there a need for compulsory 
insurance? If so, will this proposal meet 
the need? 


- often uncontrollable without chains. A woman drivet 
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Shall Motorists Carry Con ds 


A Debate Prepared fy Ric 





Affirmative Brief ae 

es 

I. The terrific loss from automobile accidents make 2. On 
compulsory action imperative. ree 
A. The economic luss of last year shows the need 3. Of 
for action. wh 
1. The recorded loss of property—which accounts 4, Of 


000,000,000. 


2. The loss suffered by families of persons killed 
or injured totaled over $420,000,000. (Prof. anc 
Lowman, Wharton School of Finance.) 


3. The loss suffered by families of persons killed $ per 


for only the reported losses—totals over $2, 4 Car 





in automobile accidents totaled over $320,- IL. Com 
000,000 (Prof. Lowman). for 

B. Automobile owners are ignoring the necessity for § A, It w 
liability insurance. of hin 
1. 80-84% of all registered cars are not insured, §8, It w 


2. One car of every 20 figured in a personal in- 
jury accident last year. 
3. One car in every thousand was involved in a 
fatality last year. 
4. Damage suits alone cost over $350,000,000 last 
year, 
C. The majority of automobile owners are unable to 
make adjustments for injuries inflicted. 












to another. The owner must buy collision insurance 
Washington, D. C. (upper left) are comparatively i Collision: 
upper right) are due almost entirely to the auto ' careless 
recent Supreme Court decision (Scholastic, Nov. ding o 
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0 ulsory Liability Insurance? 


Richard Murphy 

















1. One-half of all car owners have incomes of 
less than $2,000 a year. 
makes 2, One-fourth of all car owners have incomes of 
less than $1500 a year. 
need 3, Often car owners have no property against 
which the injured party can levy. 
‘ounts 4, Often the automobile itself is not paid for. 
' $2 Hp Car owners should take as great precautions 
against liability as against theft or fire. 
killed 1. 3314 50% of all cars are insured against fire 
‘Prof. and theft. 
2. Only 16-20% of car owners are insured against 
killed personal liability. 
320,- Bay. Compulsory insurance will meet this great need 
for action. 
ty for § A, It will insure every automobile owner, in spite 
of himself, against loss through damage suit. 
sured. $B. It will insure every pedestrian and passenger 
al ine @ against economic loss resulting from injury. 
Ill. A state compulsory liability insurance act is ex- 
ins pedient and workable. 
A, It follows consistently in the policy of the state 
0 last to protect its citizens from injury. 
1. Compulsory employees’ accident compensation 
ble to is effective in most states. 


2. The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has up- 


it covers only damage to a car or property belonging 

lect his own car. Head-on collisions like that in 
Collisions with moving trains (Terre Haute, Ind., 
carelessness, and he has been held responsible in a 
ding on wet pavements (Boston, lower left) is 
Minneapolis car (lower right), who lost control and 
for the property damage done. 
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AUTOMOBILE DEATHRATES PER 10,000 
AUTOMOBILES REGISTERED. 


UNITED STATES 








CHART II 
The chart at right dem- 
onstrates that although 
the actual number of YEAR RATES 
automobile deaths has 1917 «178 
increased tremendous- 1918: 154 
ly, the percentage in sy c, 
proportion to the num- 1919: 13.0 
ber of cars in use has 920° 11.9 
been decreasing stead- 1921: 118 
ily for the past decade. i922: 142 
It would be still fur- 1923:. 10.9 
ther decreased if the 1924: 10.0 
growth of population ies 100 
were considered. This 926 . 05 
speaks well for the }|- b 
spread of safety edu- 

cation. 




















held the constitutionality of such an act 
in that state. 
B. It is sound economically. 

1. Four-fifths of all large corporations carry 
liability insurance. 

2. The penalties of non-insurance are high. 
a. The Brooklyn Construction Company 

went bankrupt when judgments of 
$200,000 were returned against the 
company for injuries resulting from 
truck accidents. 

3. The ratio of premium to liability—com- 
puted from relation of total premiums 
to total judgments—is $3 to $2500. 

C. The plan has been adopted by some states. 

1. Massachusetts has a rigid law; other 
states have modified laws. 

D. The plan has been used successfully by 
foreign countries. 

1. Switzerland and Denmark have success- 
fully adopted it. 

E. The operation of the law is simple. 

1. The highway department need not issue 
licenses to cars not having certificates of 
insurance or bond. 

2. It will entail no new departments or 
officers. 


IV. Compulsory liability insurance not only 
will secure against economic losses, but it 
will give other advantages. 


A. It will increase safety. 
1. Insurance companies will not issue poli- 
cies to reckless drivers. 
2. Insurance companies will increase edu- 
cational campaigns against carelessness. 
3. The co-operative premium policy of all 
insurance companies—the premium vary- 
ing according to locality and number of 
accidents—will cause the motorists to 
be more cautious. 
B. It will lower the costs of protection. 
1. Increased number of policy holders will 
reduce the rates. 
C. It will reduce the mental hazards of driv- 
ing. 


Negative Brief 
I. The present conditions, although unfortu- 
nate, do not warrant such drastic action as 
compulsory liability insurance for every 
automobile oavner. 
A. Accidents do not affect the majority of 
motorists. 

1. “Ninety-five per cent of motorists in a 
year have no accidents involving liabil- 
ity” (Casualty Information Clearing 
House). 


B. In districts where accidents are most nu- 
merous, the percentage of owners insured is 
well over the average 20%. 

1. In cities of 150,000-500,000, as high as 
47% are insured. 

2. In cities over 500,000, the lowest per- 
centage is 47, and most are well over 
this. 

C. Many accidents involving injury to per- 
sons would not be affected by this law. 

1. “Forty-five per cent cf. fatal accidents 
are due to the pedestrians’ carelessness, 
and no settlement is possible” (National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce). 

2. Only 40% of those who sustain dam- 
ages are legally entitled to collect. 

3. Only 10% of the tetal personal injury 
cases are without the protection which 
this act will give. 

D. Motor fatalities are rapidly decreasing. 

1. From 1917 to 1926, there was a decrease 
of 8.3 per hundred thousand population, 
or over 46% decrease in fatalities. 

Il. A compulsory liability insurance law 

would be inexpedient and impracticable. 

A. It would lead to greater confusion in the 
courts. 

1. A compulsory insurance act cannot guar- 
antee compensation for injuries or death 
inflicted. 

a. It will only make certain collection of 
a judgment obtained after successful 
prosecution in court. 

2. Such an act would add numerous bu- 
reaus and police officers to our already 
over-burdened legal system. 


B. Many exceptions would occur to defeat the 
intent of the measure. 

1. The law would not meet the question of 
interstate traffic. 

a. A state cannot impose insurance on a 
visiting car which is not required to 
obtain a license. 

b. The state does not have extra-terri- 
torial jurisdiction over its own li- 
censed cars when they travel out of 
the state. 

2. The car owners, not necessarily the driv- 
ers, would be protected. 

C. Such an act would contribute to the grow- 
ing discontent against paternalistic laws. 
1. The majority is not for the act. 

a. 80-84% of car owners have no lia- 
bility insurance now. 

2. It would work an injustice against the 
careful driver. 


(Concluded on Page 26) 
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Wings! 


No school can make a genius 
of a dullard—but if you're 
eager to learn and willing to 
work, Kiski will lend you wings. 
The Preceptorial System is so 
flexible that you can forge ahead 
as rapidly as you wish. No am- 
bitious student need wait for his 
fellows to catch up. 


lr you have fallen behind your 
class, due to illness, or to other 
unavoidable circumstances — 
write for “The Kiski Plan.” We 
can help you to go forward rap- 
idly and to make up back work, 
too. 


IF you have the ability to learn 
and the desire to enter college 
sooner and better prepared than 
the average— 








Your wings await 
you at 


KISKI 


WRITE TO 
A. W. Witson, Ph.D 


Kiskiminetas Springs 
School for Boys 
Box 921 Saltsburg, Pa. 
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Prosperity: Is It a Myth? 
Government Reports Indicate Slowing Up of Trade in 1928, 
Although Real Wages Continue High 


ANUARY is the proverbial time for 
taking inventory, and the public 
prints are full, around the turn. of the 
year, of retrospects, forecasts, and 
evaluations of the national welfare, par- 
ticularly of economic welfare. Is our 
boasted prosperity, which has not been 
seriously interrupted since 1921, likely 
to continue, or are conditions worse 
than they seem, cooked up by the party 
in power to furnish the best of all cam- 
paign issues? And in any case, what 
may we hope from 1928? 

Two of the most interesting com- 
mentaries are the reports from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and from Sec- 
retary Hoover, who shares with Mr. 
Mellon the unofficial spokesmanship of 
the Administration on economic matters. 
The Bureau says that the American 
standard of living, as measured by in- 
dex numbers of prices in relation to 
wages is now the highest in our history. 
While prices have receded markedly 
since the peak of 1919, wages have not 
gone back by anything like the same 
proportion, and their actual purchasing 
power is now approximately 26 per 
cent higher than at the time of the war 
boom. Mr. Hoover confirms this in his 
annual report, in which he puts the per 
capita wage of all earners at $1280, in- 
cluding both sexes and all ages. 

Figures released by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau on income tax returns 
for the calendar year 1926 (on which 
taxes were paid in 1927) indicate a 
12.5 per cent increase in the total re- 
ceipts from income tax. If the number 
of millionaires in a country are any 
valid index of its prosperity, then 
America is exceedingly prosperous. 
There were in 1926, 228 persons with 
incomes of more than one million dol- 
lars (incomes, mind you), as against 
207 in 1925. And of multi-millionaires 
with more than five millions rolling in 
every year, there were 14 as against 7! 
In the middle class brackets of from 
$2000 to $5000, however, the total re- 
turns were slightly fewer than in 1925. 

President Coolidge is a consistent 
“bull” on the national market. In his 
messages and public statements he has 
been expressing steady optimism over 
the condition of business. Greater pro- 
duction and distribution of goods, he 
believes, will result from improved ma- 
chinery and new methods of mass pro- 
duction now being introduced. Prices 


will be reduced in consequence, and 
people will be able to enjoy luxuries 
they could not before afford. Other fac- 
tors which give ground for hope are the 
rehabilitation of the automobile busi- 
ness, which has been in a state of de- 
pression for the past year, through the 
reopening of the Ford plants to pro- 
duction, and the corresponding activity 


,of General Motors, which announced 


last summer the largest stock dividend 
in its history. 














—Marcus in N. Y. Times 


1928—“‘Need a good model, Mister?” 

Artist—'‘‘Sure, what’s your specialty?” 

1928—“‘Oh, everything—permanent peace, 
prosperity and economy.” 


Nevertheless, many keen economists 
find the prospects for 1928 unsatisfac- 
tory. While no exact figures on unem- 
ployment are available, estimates of so- 
cial agencies indicate that there is a 
greater amount of it than at any time 
for the past seven years—perhaps as 
many as a million and a half men out 
of work the country over. This is par- 
ticularly true in the coal and steel in- 
dustries. Steel production and railway 
traffic have declined markedly in the 
past six months, and the total volume 
of business activity for the year 1927 
is somewhat behind the record prosper- 
ity year of 1926. The condition of ag- 
riculture in the corn and cotton belts is 
poor, although 1927 crops have been 
slightly better than 1926. The number 
of commercial failures has increased. 

These indications are not necessarily 
a prelude to a serious slump or a panic. 
Conditions are still stable, but the best 
predictions are for a still further grad- 
ual recession in business and prices dur- 
ing 1928. 
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Your Name and Your | hy ery student should 
Neighbor's 


IX. How Surnames Became Hereditary O W a} a ¢ QO R C N A | 














By A. A. Alter 

ind 
ies HE place of origin of hereditary /- - 
‘ac- family names is uncertain. We vee ; 
ac This illustrat sh 
the know that the Normans introduced ‘ the latest sndel Corona 
asi- them into England but we also know Ay yyy 
de- that among the Normans their use was < hee Ba ges = 
the still a novelty at the time of the Con- at the Corona store. 
ro- quest. From whom did they borrow the 
rity custom? But if there is doubt as to the 
ced country in which fixed surnames origin- 
ond ated there is no doubt as to the kind 

of appellations from which they were 

derived. They came from place names. 
a 


iy is not only easier to write your themes, essays and 
other school work on Corona but you’re apt to get 
better marks, too, because teachers like to receive neat, 
legible papers. 

In college Corona is a necessity, so if you get your 
Corona now and learn to coronatype you'll be that much 
ahead of the other students. 


The Finest Portable Typewriter 








Corona is a complete typewriter in portable form. It has 
a full size standard four-row keyboard with the same spac- 



































ace, ing between keys as on a big machine; two-color, self-re- 
versing ribbon; variable line spacer; stencil device; back 
spacer; margin release—more big-machine features than 

am any other portable typewriter. 

ac- : F *; 

em- wie tas Maghendee-ane omen’ on: tha Easy Monthly Payments 

s0- families whose fiefs they were. Talk it over with your parents. Tell them you need a 

vl A man may be known as the “Red Corona in your school work, especially if you are planning 

ime Fou,” but his sens, unless they inliexié to go to college later on. Explain to them that you can buy 

be bis: ate ex-enadél ciiieadinetiiins hed “anean a convenient a — a oe an 

aod won him that sobriquet, will not inherit $ wr sation c CS Ses, S cae OF ee 

teal his name. They, in their turn, may ac- toward & new \orona, 

way quire nicknames but these will be no Now—the coupon: Sign and mail it—get all our liter- 

the more permanent than that of their fath- ature—or look for Corona in your phone book and go 

nant er. Similarly with occupation names. A right to the Corona store. 

927 mountaineer who tends sheep may be 

per- “Jack the Shepherd,” but his son who 

ag: becomes a miner or goes to a distant 

8 is city to learn a trade, will not be called 

we a shepherd. He will take his name from LC Saceres. & Conouta Tesewertese Ine 

; his — calling or 7 be designated 118 E. WasHincToN St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

rily by a nickname wis as likely as net, by Without obligation please send me the latest folder 

aba the name of the village from which he showing the new colored Duco finished Coronas. 

best came. Nor will the shepherd’s daughter me 

vad> who keeps his home be known by any 

Jur- term descriptive of her father’s voca- Address. 

(Concluded on Page 25) 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Navy Under Fire for Carelessness in S-4 and Other Disasters; Tax Bill Put Off till March 15; 
Smith's Last Message His Campaign Appeal. 


The Storm over the S-4 

IX days after the sinking of the sub- 

marine S-4 when it was rammed by 
the destroyer Paulding off Cape Cod 
(Scholastic, Jan. 7), the six men who 
survived the first shock in the torpedo 
room were officially declared dead. 
Twenty-two days after the disaster, 17 
of the 40 bodies had been brought to 
the surface. These bare statements re- 
veal nothing of the wave of popular 
emotion which swept from Province- 
town to the steps of the Capitol, over 
what seemed to many the negligence, 
incompetence, and callousness of the 
Navy organization both before and af- 
ter the accident. Such questions as these 
have been freely asked: 

Why are not American submarines equipped 
with grappling rings such as some European 
subs carry? 

Why was not the S-4 equipped with sub- 
marine telephones? 

Why did not the Paulding carry oscillators 
and other proved devices for the detection 
of the presence of submarines in the vicinity? 

Why was not the Paulding warned that 
submarines were cruising in her path? 

Why were precious moments of fair weath- 
er lost when no divers were sent down? 

Why were airlines first attached to the 
ballast tanks rather than the room where men 
were known to be alive? 

Why did not pontoons reach the scene 
sooner ? 

These and many like them will form 
the basis of several searching inquiries. 
There was apparently a feeling among 
the newspapermen at Provincetown and 
the relatives of the martyred sailors 
that Rear Admiral Frank H. Brumby, 
in charge, and other officials had treated 
the natural demands for information 
with arbitrary roughness and had un- 
necessarily delayed rescue measures. 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, the 
most conspicuous target of the attack, 
spent his Christmas at Provincetown 
seeing the situation at first hand. He 
resented the implication that the Navy 
would “whitewash” itself, and named 
a court of inquiry consisting of Ad- 
miral Richard H. Jackson, presiding, 
and three other officers, which began 
hearings at Boston, January 4. A sep- 
arate board of experts containing three 
civilians was also planned to inquire 
technically into safety devices. The 
consensus of opinion among naval men 
seems to be that the Paulding was not 
to blame for the collision, and that it 
was the business of the S-4 crew to 
keep out of the way of ships. 
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(Upper right) The S-8, 
sister ship of the S-4, 
standing over the spot in 
stormy weather. (Lower . 
left) Secretary Wilbur 
talking to newspaper 
men at Provincetown. 
(Lower right) Diver 
Michaels, who nearly 
lost his life in efforts to 
save others and was 
voted a Navy medal. 


In the House of Representatives, af- 
ter heated debates in which Representa 
tive Black of New York demanded the 
-resignation of Wilbur, a resolution in- 
troduced by Representative Butler of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, was passed with the 
President’s endorsement, calling for a 
commission of five to investigate the 
disaster and safety devices, and to re- 
port to Congress not later than May 15. 


Smith Defies Reed Committee 
Frank L. Smith, duly elected senator 


from Illinois, who was barred from his 
seat pending investigation by the Reed 
Committee, made a dogged stand for his 
rights when the committee began its 
hearings. Denying the authority of the 
Reed Committee or any other committee 
to inquire into his moral fitness until he 
had first been admitted to the Senate, 
he charged that Illinois is being unlaw- 
fully deprived of her constitutional 
representation, and refused to be cross- 
examined. The same position was taken 
by Attorney General Carlstrom of II- 


linois. The committee also interrogated 
Samuel Insull, the Chicago utilities 
magnate, who contributed heavily to 
Smith’s campaign as well as to the 
Democratic Brennan’s. 


Tax Bill Delayed 


Since Congress reassembled after the 
holiday recess, no important legislation 
has been passed. The Administration 
leaders in the Senate, persuaded by a 
letter from Secretary Mellon, agreed to 
postpone definite action on the 1928 tax 
bill till after March 15, when the first 
quarter income tax payments will be 
made. The bill, which was passed by 
the House before Christmas with a 
$290,000,000 reduction, will be held in 
the Senate Finance Committee until 
then. President Coolidge wants an im- 
mediate reduction, but the reasoning of 
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BRONSON CUTTING 
New Senator from New Mexico. 


Messrs. Mellon and Smoot is that pass- 
age of the law before accurate knowl- 
edge is available of the amount of rev- 
enue for the coming year would en- 
danger a deficit. It is unlikely that the 
bill could be passed before then anyway. 


The Presidential Campaign 

Governor Smith delivered his “eighth 
and last” annual message to the New 
York Legislature in a 32,000-word doc- 
ument which was everywhere accepted 
as the nearest thing to a national plat- 
form he is likely to issue before the con- 
vention. It was mainly a review of his 
eight-year record and the state’s prog- 
ress in efficient and economical admin- 
istration during that period. While he 
was of course limited to recommenda- 
tions on state issues, several sections of 
the message had a national bearing. 

His opposition to the 18th Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act is certainly 
the best-known thing about Al Smith. 
But he knows that repeal of the Amend- 
ment is a virtual impossibility, and that 
modification can only come through a 
complete about-face in Congress. Any 
community, he said, gets the degree of 
enforcement it demands and is willing 
to pay for. As long as the law exists, he 
intends to enforce it impartially to the 
extent of the facilities available. 

Agriculture is the “basic industry” 


“of ‘New York, which ranks eighth 


among the states in farm products. He 
favors “both national and state policies 
moulded to insure equality of oppor- 
tunity and reward” between the produc- 
ers and consumers of food. Coopera- 
tive marketing has been strongly fos- 
tered by Smith. Since 1919, also, he has 
fought for state control of waterpower 
instead of private monopoly. This would 
seem to commit him to government op- 
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eration of Muscle Shoals and Boulder 


Dam. 

Governor Smith cannily declined to 
attend the Jackson Day dinner in 
Washington, held by the Democratic 
National Committee, though most of the 
other party leaders were there. Hous- 
ton, Texas, was chosen over San Fran- 
cisco for the Democratic convention, 
the first in the South for many years. 


Washington Notes 


Governor Dillon of New Mexico appointed 
to fill the unexpired term of the late Senator 
Jones (Dem.), Bronson Cutting an indepen- 
dent Republican. An Easterner, a Harvard 
graduate, and a newspaper owner 39 years 
old, he will bring a new type to represent 
the West in the Senate. 


The Oklahoma Senate ended its revolt 
against Governor Henry S. Johnston by de- 
ciding that it had no legal authority to con- 
vene and hear the impeachment charges 
brought by the House. This partial vindica- 
tion of the Governor will last-until the next 
regular session of the Legislature. 

Hanford MacNider, Assistant Secretary of 
War, resigned his post to go back to private 
banking. President Coolidge immediately ap- 
pointed Col. C. B. Robbins, another Iowan 
and prominent American Legion official. 

The retrial of the Fall-Sinclair criminal 
conspiracy case, which failed last November, 
has been postponed till April 2 on account of 
the serious illness of Mr. Fall. Meantime Tea- 
pot Dome has been returned to the Navy by 
a formal court decree, and the contempt pro- 
ceedings against Harry F. Sinclair drag on. 


Important Public Events of 1927 


, Feb. 25—President Coolidge vetoes Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Farm Relief Bill, after passage 
by both Houses; McFadden Branch Bank- 
ing Bill becomes law. 

March 4—Sixty-ninth Congress adjourns 
in deadlock, leaving record for unfinished 
legislation; Federal Radio Commission and 
Prohibition Unit bills become law. 

April 1—Soft coal strike declared by 
United Mine Workers for renewal of Jack- 
sonville Agreement. 

April 5—William Hale Thompson (Rep.) 
defeats Mayor Dever (Dem.) of Chicago by 
83,000 on an anti-British platform. 

April 14-May 30—Unprecedented Missis- 
sippi Valley floods cause tremendous destruc- 
tion of life and property, rendering 300,000 
homeless; In succeeding months Red Cross 
administers $15,000,000 relief fund. 

May '20-2i1—Capt. Charles: A. Lindbergh 


makes non-stop solo flight from New York ° 


to Paris. 
June 4-6—Chamberlain and Levine fly to. 
Germany. 
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Whizz along like a 
Flash on Spalding 
Blue Streaks 


| steel, fine skill . . both 
go into Spalding Blue 
Streak tubular skates to make 
them the fastest, the lightest, 
the strongest skates on record. 
Handsomely finished in blue 
enamel and nickel. Racing and 
hockey models mounted on 
Spalding skating shoes. Spald- 
ing is the only maker who pro- 
duces both skate and shoe— 
complete combinations. 

Men’s.....611. Women’s.....$12. 


Spalding Collegiate 
Sweaters are fine for 
skating. Warm and 
comfortable yet not 
bulky. A fine all-round 
sweater that will wear 
like iron. 


Af fla tig rlbare 


NEW YORK 
ain. 





























Nov. 2-6—Heavy floods in Connecticut Val- 
ley cause great damage and many deaths. 

Nov. 8—New York State referendum op- 
posed by Governor Smith defeated; Harry 
Mackey, Vare lieutenant, elécted” Mayor of 
Philadelphia ; Socialists catry Reading, Pa. 

lec: 2—Ford “Model *A” displayed 

ughout. nation. 

=. 5—Seventieth Congress convenes. 





June 29- -30—Byrd and companions reach Pe ec, .7—Senate votes against admission of 


‘ coast of France. 


July 16—Henry Ford settles Sapiro, libet 
suit by retraction of anti-Jewish propaganda. 

Aug. 2—President Coolidge makes famous 
“I do not choose. to run” statement. 

August 23—Nicola Sacco and Bartolommeo 
Vanzetti, convicted of murder, executed at 
Boston against world-wide protest of radicals. 

Sept. 29—Severe tornado strikes St. Louis. 

Oct. 17—Supreme Court finds Teapot Dome 
leases fraudulent. 


 Vare and Smith, Senators-elect from Penn- 


sylvania’ and Illinois.- 

Dec, 10—Henry L. Stimson appointed ‘Gov- 
ernor-General of. Philippines. _ 

Dec. 13-14—Colonel Lindbergh flies from 
Washington to Mexico City. and later through 
Central America. 

Dec. 15—House’ passes $290,000,000 Tax 
Reduction Bill. 

Dec. 17—Submarine S-4 sunk off Province- 
town, Mass:, with 40 men: . 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


American Marines Killed in Nicaraguan Rebellion, as Havana Conference Approaches; 
Franco-American Treaties Strike Snags; Lira Stabilized 


Sandino Threatens American Amity 

An abandoned gold mine on the hill 
of El Chipote in the north of Nicaragua 
is the retreat of General Sandino. From 
this fortified position the young rebel 
leader directs his force of about 500 
men in their jungle attacks upon 
American marines and Nicaraguan na- 
tional guardsmen. But, slowly closing 
in upon him, the troops of the powerful 
nation from the North are certain 
eventually to exterminate his forces or 
drive them from the country. Although 
denounced as an unsupported bandit 
and although he is facing certain de- 
feat, Sandino has suddenly come to oc- 
cupy a position of major importance in 
the politics of the western hemisphere. 
Regarded by Latin American liberals 
as a martyr to the cause of freedom, he 
represents the greatest threat to Amer- 
ican policies at the Sixth Pan-American 
Conference now in session in Havana. 

The presence of American troops in 
Nicaragua has been called to the atten- 
tion of the world by a series of bloody 
skirmishes in the rough country of 
northern Nicaragua. Recently a force 
of 200 marines and 200 guardsmen were 
advancing to occupy Quilali, an im- 
portant base of supplies for the San- 
dino troops. While passing through a 
narrow pass between cliffs topped with 
jungle, they were attacked from am- 
bush. Their rebel assailants poured in 
a damaging fire from automatic pistols 
and machine guns, while much destruc- 
tion was done with hand grenades. Help- 
less, the marines hurried through the 
pass, and then deployed against the 
rebels, who were driven into the jungle. 
A squadron of American planes swept 
over the forest using machine guns and 
bombs against the partly concealed 
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rebel forces. The marines then occupied 
Quilali. When the casualties were 
counted it was discovered that five 
marines had been killed and twenty- 
three injured. The losses of the San- 
dino troops were declared to have been 
large, although the exact number was 
unknown. 

The total number of marines killed 
since May 15 has been announced by 
the State Department as sixteen. The 
number of Nicaraguans killed has been 
fixed at approximately 500. Owing to 
the recent marine casualties, reinforce- 
ments have been hurried from the 
United States in sufficient numbers to 
raise the total strength in Nicaragua to 
about 2,570 officers and men. In addi- 
tion there are a considerable number of 
bluejackets from American warships 
performing shore duty. The situation is 
deemed to be of such importance that 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Major General John A. Lejeune, who 
is an experienced campaigner, has gone 
to Nicaragua for a two weeks’ inspec- 
tion tour. 

While the effect in discouraging dis- 
orders in Nicaragua will probably be 
important, the renewed fighting comes 
at an untimely moment for the Pan- 
American policies of the United States. 
Numerous criticisms in the Latin Amer- 
ican press have appeared just as the 
Sixth Pan American Conference has 
opened at Havana. Proposals to pro- 
hibit intervention by one country in the 
affairs of another are supported by sev- 
eral delegations at Havana. The for- 
tunate psychological effects created by 
the efforts of Morrow and Lindbergh 
among the peoples to the south have 
been to a certain extent nullified by the 
recent battles. 

AMBASSADOR PAUL 
CLAUDEL OF FRANCE 
(LEFT) CONFERRING 
WITH SECRETARY OF 

STATE KELLOGG 
M. Claudel is a dis- 
tinguished poet and 
dramatist as well as a 
man of affairs. Acting 
under instructions from 
his chief, M. Briand, 
he has been carrying 
on negotiations af 
Washington for a mu- 
tual non-aggression and 

—— treaty. 





COUNT GIUSEPPE VOLPI 
Italian Finance Minister. 


Peace Agreements Prove Difficult 


The road to world peace is no path 
of roses. This fact is well shown by 
the difficulties which two such friendly 
nations as France and the United 
States encounter when they seek to 
abolish war between themselves. Two 
matters concerning peace are now be- 
fore the Franco-American diplomats. 
They are the renewal of the Root ar- 
bitration treaty of 1908, which expires 
next month, and the Briand proposal 
to outlaw war. 


France, in proposing the outlawry of 
war, desired an agreement between the 
two countries alone. The United States 
would not sign such a treaty because it 
would be regarded as a defensive alli- 
ance. If Germany should see the United 
States bound not to fight France, she 
would consider herself left out in the 
cold. Accordingly the United States has 
announced to France that the treaty 
must also be open to the other Euro- 
pean powers. The French people are 
not warm to this suggestion. They do 
not wish the United States to be com- 
mitted to perpetual peace with Ger- 
many, for they desire that this country 
shall be free to come to their aid. The 
French Foreign Office has suggested 
that a general treaty to be signed by 
all nations shall agree to outlaw only 
“aggressive” war. The United States 
will have none of such limitations. 
The American people do not wish 
to enter into any more European 
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‘The official delegation of the United States to the Pan-American Conference at Havana. 

Left to right: Judge Morgan J. O’Brien, Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary Kellogg, Président 

Coolidge, Ambassador Henry P. Fletcher, Senator Oscar W. Underwood, Dr. James Brown 
Scott, Dr. Leo S. Rowe. 


disputes, and do not want the responsi- 
bility of determining who is an ag- 
gressor. The negotiators are still trying 
to straighten out the differences be- 
tween the two countries on this point. 

With regard to arbitration, the Root 
treaty is an agreement to submit to ar- 
bitration only differences of a legal na- 
ture or relating to the interpretation of 
treaties, provided “that they do not af- 
fect the vital interests, the independ- 
ence, or the honor of the two contract- 
ing states, and do not concern the inter- 
ests of third parties.” Thus the treaty 
applies only to a limited class of dis- 
putes and then makes sweeping restric- 
tions with regard to them. The French 
‘are not so anxious to renew this treaty. 
They point out that the Bryan treaty, 
made six years after the Root treaties 
and still in effect, provides for concil- 
iatory investigation of all kjnds of dis- 
putes without exception. 


Italy Returns to Gold Standard 

The Italian lira, which at par was 
valued at slightly more than five to the 
dollar but which in the post-war depreci- 
ation of currencies has sunk to a little 
more than eighteen to the dollar, has now 
been stabilized on a gold basis at nine- 
teen to the dollar, mainly through the 
efforts of Count Volpi, the Finance 
Minister. The transaction by which this 
was made possible involved the obtain- 
ing of credits from the central banks 
of fourteen countries, including the 
Federal Reserve System of the United 
States, to the amount of $75,000,000. 
In addition $50,000,000 in credits was 
obtained from American and British 
bankers, each country supplying $25,- 
000,000. The total credit of $125,000,- 
000 will be an emergency fund witb 
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which the Italian Government can de- 
fend its exchange rate in case of neces- 
sity. Following the announcement, the 
price of Italian Government securities 
rose in Rome, London, and New York. 
Greater confidence was established in 
business circles concerning Italian con- 
ditions, and the Fascist Party justly 
claimed much credit for the accomplish- 
ment. France and Spain are now the 
only important European countries 
not on a gold basis. 
Mexican Oil Law Amended 

The oil dispute between the United 
States and Mexico is now approaching 
a satisfactory settlement. Following the 
decision of the Mexican Supreme Court, 
declaring void certain of the objection- 
able parts of the petroleum law, Presi- 
dent Calles submitted to the Mexican 
Congress a proposal for an amendment 
to the law which will strike out the dis- 
puted clauses. The substance of the 
amendment is the correction of the pro- 


LINDY MAKES ALL 
LATINS KIN 


Scene at the Valbuena 
Landing Field, Mexico 
City, when Colonel 
Lindbergh took dis- 
tinguished passengers 
for their first aerial 
rides. President Calles 
faces the camera in the 
dark hat (center), 
while the cloaked fig- 
ure in profile is that of 
former President Ob- 
regon, who is the sole 
candidate for the next 
election. 
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vision for a fifty-year concession which 
was offered to holders of petroleum 
lands before the Constitution of 1917. 
The owners, according te the amend- 
ment, will be protected in their fee 
titles. The amendment has been unani- 
mously passed by the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. Their conciliatory state of mind 
has been largely credited to the diplo- 
macy of Ambassador Morrow, 


Important International Events 
of 1927 


Feb. 10—President Coolidge issues an invi- 
tation to Great Britain, Franée, Japan atid 
Italy for a Gonference oh the limitation of 
auxiliary warships. é 

Feb. 15-April 1—With China in_ turmoil, 
Shanghai falls to Nationalists and Ametiéan 
citizens are attacked at Natking: 

May 4—Thie International Economic Con- 
ference opens in Geneva. 

May 12—Soviet House in London is raided 
by agents of the British government. 

May 13—Henry L. Stimson, President Cool- 
idge’s representative in Nicaragua, arranges 
peace between Liberals and Conservatives: 

_ July 16—“The Battle of Ocotal” betweeti 
United States matines and Sandino tebels o€- 
curs in Ni¢atagua. 

July 20—King Ferdinand of Rumania dies. 

Aug. 4—Geneva Naval Conference fails. 

Aug. 29—Viscount Cecil of Chelwood re- 
signs from the British cabinet. 

Sept. 5—Eighth Assembly of the League of 
Nations meets at Geneva. 

Sept. 20—Dwight W. Morrow is appointed 
United States Ambassador to Mexico. 

Oct. 1—France declines to grant most- 
favored-nation treatment to the United States 
in tariff matters. 

Oct. 3—The Gomez-Serrano revolt begins 
in Mexico, 

Nov. 11—France signs a defensive allianee 
with Jugoslavia. 

Nov. 15—A European chemical combine is 
formed. 

Nov. 17—The Mexican Supreme Court 
holds certain objectionable provisions in Mex- 
ican petroleum law unconstitutional. 

Nov. 30—The Russian delegates at the 
Geneva Arms Conference offer a sensational 
plan for complete disarmament. 

Dec. 10—The Council of the League of Na- 
tions brings about a settlement of the Polish- 
Lithuanian dispute. 
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Classified rates, 15c per word, payable in ad- 
vance; no order accepted for less than 10 
words. Closing date 21 days prior to issue. 
Watch this column for advertisements of 
stamp and coin concerns, novelty companies, 
etc. It will contain many interesting an- 
nouncements. 

















STAMPS AND COINS 


100 FREE different stamps for approval ap- 
plicants. F. H. BUCK, JR., 17 Sotelo, Pied- 
mont, Calif. 








76 STAMPS free to approval applicants 
GALA STAMP SHOP, Elyria, Ohio. 





PACKETS—100 diff. Foreign stamps for 25c. 
Catalogs over—must fiease. Packet 100 diff. 
recancels 25c. HOME STAMP SHOP, 


errin, Ill 





100 British Colonies, no trash, 32c. 


ry these. 
HOWARD STAMP EXCHANGE 
Trenton, Ontario 


10] 5¢@="" FREE! Postage 2c 


500 diff. 25e 1000 diff. 75e 2000 diff. $2.75 
Jamestown, N. Y. 





JOHNSON STAMP CO., 





One piece German -war “Notgeld” 
MONEY GIVEN AWAY 
to those who request 50% or 60% discount 

approvals. Postage 2c. 
A. C. LeDUC, Dept. 103, Red Lion, Pa. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


The triumphal flight of Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh continued through Central Amer- 
ica. From Mexico City he flew in six hops to 
Gautemala City, Belize (British Honduras), 
San Salvador, Tegucigalpa, Manague, San 
Jose, and Panama City, where he rested for 
several days. Whether he would fly to Ha- 
vana direct or by way of Columbia, Venezu- 
ela, and the Lesser Antilles was not yet de- 
cided, but he accepted an invitation to visit 
Haiti. e 


Of the more than 10,000 essays on the sub- 
ject, “What Woodrow Wilson Means to Me,” 
submitted in the $57,000 prize essay contest 
of the Wilson Foundation, only forty-four 
were found worthy of being read by the final 
judges. None of these, they decided, was 
worthy of either the first prize of $25,000 or 
the second prize of $1,000. Third prizes of 
$100 each were awarded te fourteen, and 
Honorable Mention with an award of $20 
to thirty others. 


George G. Booth, newspaper publisher of 
Detroit, has established the Cranbrook Foun- 
dation, to which he proposes to devote his 
$6,500,000 estate. This will provide for the 
completion and development of an educational 
and cultural center comprising a children’s 
school, church, girls’ school, boys’ school, 
academy of arts, and school of arts and 
crafts. In the latter institutions world artists 
will be employed as masters and the students 
will be taught by the apprentice method. 

After five months in a New York jail, 
Calogero Greco and Donato Carillo have 
been found not guilty of the murder of Am- 
arrosa and Carisi. The two were anti-Fas- 
cists and the murdered men were Fascists. 
The judge ruled that the political beliefs of 
the men should not be considered in deter- 
mining their guilt or innocence. 


With an endowment of several million dol- 
lars from Robert Brookings of St. Louis, a 
national research institution and training 
centre in the social sciences has been estab- 
lished in Washington, to be known as the 
Brookings Institute. It is expected to render 
important service in connection with public 
affairs. - 


The prize offered by E. W. Marland for 
the best statue of a pioneer woman of Amer- 
ica has been awarded to Bryant Baker 
(Scholastic, March 19, 1927). Twelve sculp- 
tors competed for the prize which was award- 
ed on the votes returned in various cities 
where the statuettes were submitted to popu- 
lar vote. = 


The germ which causes trachoma, an in- 
fectious disease of the eyelids, has been iso- 
lated by Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, the distin- 
guished Japanese investigator of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research. Dr. 
Noguchi’s achievement is the result of work 
with American Indians who were afflicted 
with the disease. 


The Lasker .Foundation for Medical Re- 
search has been established at the University 
of Chicago by Mr. and Mrs. Albert D. Las- 
ker, with an initial endowment of $1,000,000. 
Research under the endowment will be de- 
voted to the establishment of the causes, na- 
ture, prevention and cure of degenerative dis- 
eases of middle age. 


Fourteen persons were drowned and the 
lives of thousands of others were threatened 
in London recently when high tides driven 
by a violent gale from the North Sea, met the 
floodwaters of the upper Thames valley in 
London. Many notable buildings were in- 
jured and the priceless Tate collection of 
15,000 Turner drawings was ruined. 





BIG ACQUAINTANCE PACKET 13c post- 
aid. MARNEY’S, Philatelic Supplies, S-400 
roadway, East St. Louis, Ill. 





Portrait Collection, 97 different 45 counties, 
50 cents, with request for one and two cent 
approvals, with references. 

DEN, BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 





FREE! 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
plicants, 2c postage. PAIGE STAMP CO., 
Oak Park, il. 





FREE. Sample copy of The Stamp Collector's 
Magazine, world’s best illustrated stamp mag- 
azine. PHILATELIC PUBLISHING CO. 15 
John St., New York, N. Y. 





Send 3c for 128-page stamp magazine. 
ROESSLER EAST ORANGE, N. J. 





BARGAIN OFFER Packet of 48 different 
stamps including two scarce Costa Rica (cat. 
60c) Niger Coast, Gabun, etc., and large 
price list of bargains in sets. All for 10 
cents. SHAW STAMP CO., Bear River, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 
=—=—=—=—=<$<$=$—$—$=—<_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————— 
STAMPS FREE: 100 Different for 2c and 
the name of Collector." Lists Free. TOLEDO 
STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Your Name and Your Neighbors’s 
(Concluded from Page 19) 


tion. Patronymics present the same dif- 
ficulties. 

If, however, a man is distinguished 
by the name of his estate or place of 
residence, as “John of the Shaws,” 
there is no reason why members of his 
household should not be known by the 
same description. They are also of the 
Shaws. Possibly the long attachment of 
a family to one spot which was so char- 
acteristic of the Middle Ages may have 
hastened the process. There was recent- 
ly published an account of a French 
family who had occupied the same 
dwelling since the time of Charle- 
magne; others had cultivated the same 
plot of ground for centuries. Had an 
early owner or tenant of these lands 
been known by the name of his resi- 
dence, his descendants might have in- 
herited the name as well as the prop- 
erty. This did occur among the larger 
landholders. It is said that there was 
scarcely a village in Normandy that 
was not represented among the names 
of the followers of William the Con- 
queror. A name given at first merely to 
distinguish a man from other men of 
the same personal or baptismal name 
became a tab or mark which, applied to 
successive generations, traced descent 
on the paternal side. Its function be- 
came genealogical. It had become a sur- 
name or family name in the modern 
sense. It was no longer personally de- 
scriptive; it distinguished the man who 
bore it but it did so only incidentally. 
It had become a mark of descent. 





Honorable Mention 


Because only one “Poetry Corner” 
contribution can be published at a 
time, it has been impossible to give 
adequate recognition to many students 
who wrote interesting comments on 
their favorite poets and poems. In this 
last issue of the semester, therefore, 
The Scholastic wishes to give “Honor- 
able Mention” to the following who 
have done good work in the contest: 


Cleo Depner, Mt. Carmel (Pa.) H. 
S.; Addaline hag ah Wilkinsburg 
(Pa.) H. S.; Agnes Hendriks, St. Gab- 
riel H. S., Fulda, Minn.; Ruth Higgins, 
Pekin Community H.S., Pekin, IIL; 
Marion King, St. Joseph’s Convent, Al- 
bany, N.Y.; Amelia Letuks, Topeka 
(Kan.) Catholic H. S.; Florence Peters, 
Kenosha (Wis.) H.S.; Katherine M. 
Pugner, North H.S., Omaha, Neb.; 
Ethel M. Rake, Rochester Normal 
School, Rochester, N.Y.; Catherine 
Smith, Topeka (Kan.) Catholic H. S.; 
Willi now, Scott H.S., Toledo, 
Ohio; Rebecca Watt, Scott H.S., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 














Contest No. 7 Results 


The $5.00 prize for “Name Me™ 
Contest No. 7 is awarded to Rollin 
Steinmetz, Lemoyne (Pa.) High School, 
whose essay on Horace Mann is print- 
ed herewith. 


Honorable Mention is awarded to 
Irene Bachofer, Topeka (Kan.) Cath- 
olic High School; Sylvia Graeber, Mo- 
bile (Ala.) High School; Pauline 
Krentzin, Northern H.S., Detroit, 
Mich.; Leonard Netzorg, Scott H. S., 
Toledo, Ohio; John F. Schmidt, New- 
ton (Kan.) High School. 


The “Name Me” Contest appearing 
in every issue of The Scholastic is open 
to all secondary school students. The 
correct name must be accompanied by 
an essay on the subject not exceeding 
100 words. 











Horace Mann 

By Rollin Steinmetz 
Lemoyne (Pa.) High School 
OW many stu- 
dents reaping 
today the harvest 
sown by Horace 
Mann know who he 
was and what he 





did? How many 
know his reforms 
which __ revolution- 





ized public schools? 
Very few; yet Hor- 
ace Mann is a fig- 
ure unparalleled in modern education- 
al history. He thought years ahead of 
his contemporaries; his attitude toward 
slavery, accepted in his day, proved 
that. Like all great men he fought op- 
position before. his ideas gained recog- 
nition. His reforms were accepted only 
in Massachusetts, but their results 
spread universally like the proverbial 
ripple in a pond. He has rightfully 
been called the emancipator of the pub- 
lic school. 


Corner Your Pictures-aibum 


Horace Mann 

































RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
$1900 te $2700 year. Men 18, 


NAME ME! {9) 


Win Five Dollars 
Closing Date, January 31, 1928 





1. As a youth I was a favored Florentine 
gallant, surpassing all in music, athletic feats, 
and those spontaneous whimsicalities which 
youth delights in, such as roistering about 
with all manner of grotesque folk to observe 
their physical eccentricities and to discover 
their minds’ wisdom. 

2. One of my teachers forswore the prac- 
tice of his art when I was eighteen because 
he considered I had surpassed him. In time, 
I mastered seven professions including me- 
chanical, military, and civil engineering, 
hydraulics, and architecture. I also made 
projects for reconstructing and improving 
entire cities and districts, notably that of 
Lombardy. 

3. I was the perfector of one art and a 
pioneer in various sciences, especially avia- 
tion. My notes were undecipherable to my 
contemporaries, being written mirror-wise. 
My plans were many but my achievements 
were distinguished by quality rather than by 
quantity. 

4. My chief claim to popular fame is due 
to my skillful preservation of the enigmatic 
countenance of an obscure Neapolitan woman. 
I served many potentates, both popes and 
kings, as well as that Duke of Valentinois 
whose name is a symbol for cunning cruelty. 

5. I believed that the man of many wants 
is poor; that there is a self-sufficing power 
in solitude; and that the best shield against 
injustice is to double the cloak of long suffer- 
ing. An observer of many wars, I thought 
war a bestial frenzy. I knew that as a day 
well spent gives joyful sleep, so does a life 
well spent give joyful death. 











Ask for Keds by name 
They are not Keds unless the 


name Keds is on the shoe 




















Laemmle 


$9,000.00 


For 500-Word Essays 


ARL LAEMMLE, President of Universal 

Pictures, is this year giving $9,000.00 
in scholarship awards to high school stu- 
dents for the best essays on Victor Hugo's 
immortal classic, “Les Miserables,” which 
has been dramatized and filmed by Universal 
Pictures and is hailed as one of the great 
photoplays of the season. 


1st Prize......$1,000.00 


Two Prizes of 
$750.00 Each 


Thirteen Prizes of 
$500.00 Each 


These awaids will be known as the Victor 
Hugo-Carl Laemmle Scholarships. Essay 
subject: “What Ideals for Life Do You Find 
im ‘Les Miserables’?” Length: 500 word lim- 
it. Eligible to compete: any high school stu- 
dent in United States or Canada. Judges: 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Colum- 
bia University; John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education; Ernest Crandall, 
Thomas Finnegan, and Octavus Roy Cohen. 


TEACHERS! 


Make a class exercise out of this essay con- 
test. Combine the “movies” with the classics. 


See the Photoplay Read the Book 


Les Miserables 


A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 
SEND THE COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 





UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
730 Fiftu Avenus, New Yorx Ciry. 


Gentlemen I’m interested in the vicror 
HUGO-CARL LAEMMLE SCHOLARSHIPS. Send me 
an entry blank and more information. 
Name 


St. and No 
City and State. 
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Automobile Debate ‘ 
i eas Pene 17 A Table of Comparative Motor 
(Concluded from Page 17) Fatalities 
a. He would be compelled to pay Deaths From Death Rate 
his share of premiums to pro- aupemsbite Po ae 
+ cements o 10" 
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for no loss. 

B. It will not cure the jay-walker cause of 
accidents (And 78 of 343 city police chiefs 
declare this to be the greatest cause of 
accidents). 

C. Compensation for loss of life will lessen 
agitation and precaution against danger. 
D. Expert committees have found the plan 

to be deficient. 

1. American Automobile Association has 
considered but recommended against it. 

2. National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce has taken similar action. 

3. National Automobile Dealers do not 
recommend it. 

4. Rubber Association of America advise 
further study of the plan. 

IV. The causes of automobile accidents can 

best be minimized by rigid enforcement 
of present laws. 
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A. National Conference of Street and High- 
way Safety, created by the Secretary of 
Commerce, recommends uniform vehicle 
laws to lessen hazards of driving. 

B. Rigid enforcement of brake examinations 
and automobile equipment will lessen cas- 
ualties. 

C. Rigid tests for drivers will eliminate the 
careless and incompetent from the road. 
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TABLOID BOOK REVIEWS 





The first prize this month, a book to 
be chosen from the lists of the Modern 
Library or the Everyman's ay is 
awarded to John I. Smith, Jersey Shore 
(Pa.) High School, for his review of 
Countee Cullen’s “Copper Sun.” All 
other reviews published are awarded 
Honorable Mention. 

The next Tabloid Book Page will 
appear on February 18. Book reviews 
to be considered for it must reach The 
Scholastic office not later than January 
31. Any student regularly enrolled in 
a secondary school is eligible to com- 
pete. Elsewhere on the page appears 
a suggestive list of books, but students 
may review any recent book. that ap- 
peals to them. Books that have already 
been reviewed in The Scholastic should 
not be chosen. Non-fiction stands as 
good a chance as novels. 

All reviews must be strictly limited 
to 75 words for the body of the re- 
view. In giving details concerning 
publisher, school, etc., please follow 
the form of those below. 











Copper Sun. By Countee Cullen. Harper, 
1927. $2.00. 


The pain of love, tears wept for the bleed- 
ing hearts of his race, and a wavering real- 
ization of the cold inevitability of death, are 
the tones of these poems which harmonize to 
make this volume one grand threnody of bit- 
terness and despair. Cullen, nevertheless, has 
firm command of his art and a sensitive per- 
ception into the minds and souls of his people. 

—John I. Smith, 
Jersey Shore (Pa.) High School 
Dusty Answer. By Rosamond Lehmann. 

Henry Holt, 1927. $2.50. . 

This is a first novel of startling value, and 
probably the best modern fictional expression 
of youth and its problems. Many laugh at 
these problems—how many understand and 
sympathize with them? The style is glow- 
ingly lovely; the characters are poignantly 
etched; there is never, to my mind, any de- 
scent into bathos. The book abounds in con- 
summately beautiful description. It leaves an 
impression of something vividly real, sad- 
dening, and thought-compelling. I shall read 
it again. 

—James G. Wing, 
Irwin (Pa.) High School 
Cap’n Warren’s Wards. By Joseph C. Lin- 
coln. Appleton, 1926. $2.00. 

A rough, uncultured, country uncle comes 
to the city to act as guardian to his deceased 
brother’s two rich and snobbish children— 
and there you have a combination that is 
certain to produce laughter and mirth in 
abundance. Though a natural, commonplace 
story with a simple plot, it is fairly over- 
flowing with droll repartee and wit, and face- 
tious bits of description. To anyone desiring 
to read a refreshing and entertaining story I 
heartily recommend “Cap’n Warren’s Wards.” 

—Harry Weber, 
Central High School, Washington, D. C. 
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Crusade. 


The Year of the Wood-Dragon. By Achmed 

Abdullah. : 

It is an exceptional story of the early life 
of an American boy whose father was swal- 
lowed by the slums of Hindoostan. In the 
Thibetan hills Jimmy averted a religious 
‘war, and brought about unique situations. 
Achmed Abdullah is a colorful writer. His 
scenes are vividly described, and his adjec- 
tives effectively used. Twice he speaks of 
the “tight, pigeon-blue sky,” while phrases 
like “gliding gossip” and “the cool cleanliness 
of snow” fill the pages. , 
—Francis Becker, 

Albany (N.Y.) Academy for Girls. 
The Last Crusade. By Major Vivien Gilbert. 

1927. 

Major Gilbert, actor-soldier, has portrayed 
the unfailing humor and courage of the Brit- 
ish “Tommy” in a wonderful story of the 
Great War. The book, although very English, 
will appeal to any patriotic American. The 
story—non-fiction—is well told, with humor 
here and there, and pathos too in many places, 
and with beautiful descriptions offsetting the 
inevitable war-element of the last, great 


—Georgia Condos, 
Waukesha (Wis.) High School 
The Mad Carews. By Martha Ostenso. Dodd, 

Mead, 1927. 

Light and shadow sweep across the prairie 
in swift succession through the fast moving 
chapters of The Mad Carews. The tribal god 
of the Carews rides through the story. This 
novel, a study of marriage and love, reads 
like an Odyssey. Within the bounds of Eld- 
er’s Hollow and Sundower lies a small world, 
many-peopled, wind-swept, sun-scorched and 
snow-drifted. Her style is not merely of the 
prairie—it IS the prairie. 

—Bessie Gerber, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Smoke and Steel. By Carl Sandburg, Har- 

court, Brace and Co., 1920. 

Smoke and Steel, by Carl Sandburg is 
brutal, yet possesses grim beauty. Sandburg’s 
poetry is not musical. There is an omnipres- 
ent note of grimness throughout. He anim- 
ates smoke, chimneys, steel and dirt. His 
thoughts are not of dreams, but of realities. 
No one but Sandburg could have handled 
such materialistic subjects in poetry. Yet, 
with all the brutality there runs through the 
book a veiled sympathetic sentiment, as in 
“Killers,” the poem I liked best. 

—Edwin Cape, 
Morgantown (W.Va.) High School 
The Royal Road To Romance. By Richard 

Halliburton. Bobbs-Merrill, 1926. 

In quest of glorious adventure, Halliburton 
climbed the mighty Matterhorn. He ascended 
forbidden Gibraltar. He swam the Green 
Nile. The seeker of romance found his quest 
in the moonlit Taj Mahal and bestowed his 
tribute on the living mausoleum of marble. 
And at last the horizon-chaser attained the 
uppermost heights of lofty Fujiyama and 
looked out over his world of romance. Rom- 
ance! the escape from the humdrum trivial- 
ities of every-day life. 
—James Hosking, 
South Haven (Mich.) High School 
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That Man Heine. By Lewis Browne. Mas- 
millan, 1927. $3.00. 

Writing with fine fervor, admirable intens- 
ity, and no little skill, Lewis Browne presents 
his biography of Heine. So well has Mr. 
Browne worked his magic that the dissipated 
genius lives once more before our very eyes. 
Heine’s bitter childhood, dissolute’ manhood, 
and tragic last years are so portrayed that he 
becomes an unforgettably sympathetic figure. 
That Man Heine is an eminently worthwhile 
piece of work. 

—William Hauptman, 
Evander Childs High School, Neaw York City 
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HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Belloc, Hilaire. A History of England. N. Y., 
Putnam. 2 vol. $3.75 ea. 

Essary, J. Fred. Covering Washington. Bost., 
Houghton Mifflin, 1927. $3.00. 

Mowrer, Paul Scott. The Foreign Relations of 
the United States. Chicago American Li- 
brary Association. Paper, 35c. 

Sullivan, Mark. Our Times; the United 
States, 1900-25. N. Y. Scribner’s. $5.00. 


SCIENCE AND USEFUL ARTS 
Brown, C. L. M. The Conquest of the Air; 
an historical survey. N.Y., Oxford. $1.00. 
Goodyear, Frederick. Printing and Book 
Crafts for Schools. N. Y., Stokes. $4.00. 
Maeterlinck, Maurice. The Life of the White 
Ant. N. Y., Dodd Mead Co. $2.50. 

Whiting, John Downes. Storm Fighters; true 
stories of the coast guard. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs, Merrill. $2.00. 


FINE ARTS 
Hull, Eaglefield. Music, Classical, Romantic, 
and Modern. N. Y., Dutton, 1927. $5.00. 
Jones, Robert T. Down the Fairway. N. Y., 
Minton, 1927. $3.50. 
Nolen, John. New Towns for Old. Bost., 
Marshall Jones, 1927. $3.00. 


LITERATURE 

Becker, May Lamberton. Adventures in Read- 
ing. N. Y., Stokes, 1927. $2.00. 

Eaton, Walter Prichard. A Study of English 
Drama on the Stage. Chicago American 
Library Association. Paper, 35c; cloth, 50c. 

Hamilton, Cosmo. Pickwick, a play. N. Y., 
Putnam, 1927. $2.00. 

Lowell, Amy. Ballads for Sale. Bost., Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1927. $2.25. 

Swan, Mark Elbert. How You Can Write 
Plays. N. Y., French. $2.85. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 

Amundsen, Roald E. G. Roald Amundsen, 
My Life as an Explorer. Garden City, N. 
Y., Doubleday. $3.50. 

cr Well. Cow Country. N. Y., Scribner. 

3.50. 

Lindbergh, Charles Augustus. “We.” N. Y., 
Putnam’s. $2.50. 

Schoonmaker, Frank. Through Europe on 
Two Dollars a Day. McBride. $2.50. 

FICTION 

Buchan, John. Witch Wood. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.00. 

Cather, Willa Sibert. Death Comes for the 
Archbishop. N. Y., Knopf. $2.50. 

De La Roche, Mazo. Jalna. Boston, Little, 
Brown. $2.00. 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan. The Case Book of 
Sherlock Holmes. N. Y., Doran. $2.00. 

Ferguson, Harvey. Wolf Song. N. Y., Knopf. 
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Tomlinson, H. M. Gallions Reach. N. Y., 
Harper. $2.50. 
Whitlock, Brand. Transplanted. N. Y.. Ap- 
pleton. $2.50. 
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The Red Dragon 


By Eden Phillpotts 
(Continued from Last Issue) 


SYNOPSIS 


The Red Dragon, the great pink Mexican 
diamond, must be taken out of Brussels where 
the aroused heretics threatened the Catholics, 
so insisted Count Mena de Velasco. The 
Countess de Mirando would have preferred 
to keep it im her own possession but since her 
husband had directed her to follow Velasco’s 
advice, she finally consented, stipulating only 
that the messenger should be of her choosing. 
She selected Manrique for the task because 
he had fought with her husband and was 
famed for safely carrying a secret dispatch 
for his king, though stripped and maimed by 
the king’s enemies who sought to take it 
from him. : 


Musing over the mystery, Manrique kept 
warily upon his way, but after proceeding a 
furlong further his doubts were solved, and 
suddenly, right ahead of him, where a second 
before was naught but moonlight, there ap- 
peared another horseman—a magic appari- 
tion, fashioned, as it seemed, of ebony and 
silver. Not until Feria Manrique had ridden 
boldly forward to where the spectral man 
and horse were standing did his heart cease 
thumping at his ribs, old compaigner though 
he was. Flesh and blood and metal, whether 
steel or lead, had never scared him, but 
superstition held his soul in iron hands, so 
that misty creatures bred of night and moon 
were a sort of foes he cared little to meet. 

On reaching the strange rider, however, 
Manrique noted a winding path bending 
downward from the wooded heights above 
him, while another moment served to ex- 
plain what mystery remained, for the horse- 
man spoke, proclaiming himself a Spaniard, 
and evidently desiring to be thought an hon- 
est man. 

“Well found, friend! By Heaven, a lonely 
road and difficult.” 

“True,” answered the soldier, his fears 
vanished, his caution awake: “so difficult, 
friend, and so lonely withal that strangers 
will do wisely to keep each his distance from 
the other. Lead on, if this be your way; if 
not, back your steed a pace and suffer me to 
pass by.” 

“I am bound for Mons,” answered the 
other, “and we are now, as I judge, within 
the borders of Hainaut. Art thou one who 
has fled before the cloud that threatens Brus- 
sels? Such, I own, am I.” 

“For me, I too am bound towards Mons. 
Lead on and I will follow thee.” 

The stranger obeyed, and proclaimed hearty 
satisfaction at thus unexpectedly meeting a 
fellow-countryman. “I counted on no such 
fortune,” he said once and again. 

The road thereabout led through great 
darkness, and it was impossible for the sold- 
ier to determine whether his companion was 
armed; but by his easy speech he put him 
down for a man of quality, and presently, 
was fain to judge him honest also. Don 
Galyn—for so he called himself—was return- 
ing to Spain ere long, having failed in cer- 
tain ventures of merchandise. The moon- 
light presently showed him to be a small man, 
mounted on a steed shorter by a hand and 
a half than the beast Manrique bestrode. He 
was armed only with a light rapier, and 
scrupled not to confess a physical cowardice, 


at that time most rare in any man of breed- 
ing, and, when met with, held disgraceful. 
The soldier declared his trade, greatly to his 
comrade’s gratification; but though Don 
Galyn appeared well content to be garrulous 
and livened the way with much conversation, 
he won little in exchange from Manrique, 
who, for the most part, preserved respectful 
silence. 

In process of time, however, the bigger 
man’s doubts disappeared, and he found him- 
self jogging abreast of his companion. Man- 
rique’s head towered high above the Don’s, 
but, despite repeated efforts, he failed to get 
a sight of the stranger’s face, for a large 
wide-brimmed hat: with a heavy feather 
partially shrouded it, and, as surely as the 
riders came into a gleam of moonlight, where 
it silvered their road from point to point, 
so surely would Don Galyn turn away his 
head and thus render any view of his fea- 
tures impossible. He rode upon the trooper’s 
right, and ceased not to talk until the sequel 
of the entire incident. This now suddenly 
happened with appalling swiftness; and 
Manrique, from a condition of perfect con- 
fidence, found himself powerless before the 
danger of death. 

They were riding through a very narrow 
gorge, and at a point where the path sank 
sharply and wound in darkness under beetl- 
ing crags. The soldier spoke: 

“In time of war,” said he, “ten men well 


posted here with muskets could slay a thou- 


sand.” 

As though the words had been a signal, 
they were pointed by a flash of red fire which 
leapt suddenly from the crown of a rock not 
fifty paces ahead of the speaker. But no 
leaden ball screamed by the travellers, though 
precipices to right and left rang loudly out, 
magnifying the solitary discharge into a vol- 
ley. Manrique’s life, however, was none the 
less assaulted, and that viciously, for as he 
reined back his horse and turned to fly the 
ambush, he felt a heavy blow on his right 
breast, and heard the sharp crack of snap- 
ping steel. His own companion it was who 
had seized the opportunity and struck him 
hard and deep—a blow which must have cer- 
tainly ended the soldier’s interest in worldly 
affairs save for that armour beneath his 
doublet. Instantly he drew and hotly en- 
gaged this traitorous friend; but the timid 
Don, despite his statements to the contrary, 
possessed evident knowledge of warlike af- 
fairs, and when Manrique’s heavy weapon 
quickly beat down his enemy’s rapier and 
fell with a crash upon Don Galyn’s shoulder, 
the tables were turned, for his sword-blade 
shivered on proof. Already that dark gorge 
was alive with hurrying figures, and, be- 
fore the assaulted man could retreat, a dozen 
mail-clad foes, rising like spirits from the 
gloom, were upon him. 

“Yield, friend,” said the stranger, as pleas- 
antly as ever; “I prithee yield with good 
grace: It was pity thou shouldst be food 
for the Hainaut ravens before dawn. Thou 
hast to do with Spaniards, not Netherland- 
ers, nor Walloons neither; therefore accept 
the fortunes of war.” 

Don Galyn made no further effort to hide 
his face, and Manrique now observed with 
some horror that is was black—coal black— 


29 


with piercing eyes shining, beadlike, from 
it. Four others of this band had similar 
faces, and the discomfited soldier supposed 
them Ethiopians; but their speech sosdliass 
otherwise, and marked them not only for 
Spaniards but seigneurs of some note. 

Manrique, alighting, submitted to be bound, 
and then asked briefly what might be the 
will of his captors—a question to which Don 
Galyn peas 

“Why, ’tis first to learn thy business, friend. 
I told thee mine with a free tongue, but 
could win no answering confidence. Who 
art thou? From whence comest thou, and 
upon what enterprise art thou embarked?” 

“My name is Feria Manrique, soldier of 
Spain, and privileged by his Majesty to en- 
joy liberty from arms if I will. My mission 
is from the Court of Brussels to Mons. And 
you, Seigneur, would have murdered me. 
Wherefore?” 

“Tis for us, not thee, to put the question. 
I struck thee not, but only strove to disarm 
thee,” answered Don Galyn, with cool men- 
dacity. “Now let us seek the bonfire and 
light a torch or so. The matter needs illum- 
ination.” 

They turned through a cleft among the 
cliffs, and found themselves within a small 
theatre of stone and sward, surrounded by 


high rocks. Here preparations had already 


béen made, and now fire was set to a huge 
mass of dry pine and brushwood, which, 
blazing up and burning freely, soon painted 
the wild region a fantastic and bloody red, 
flashed on the armour of the soldiers, and 
lent a sinister appearance to the black masks 
of Manrique’s conquerors. The prisoner kept 
his wits and noted, by the firelight, that more 
than one of the mercenaries about him were 
men whom he personally knew. His repu- 
tation was great, and he trusted it might 
serve him with some at least of those who 
had been his own comrades in times past. A 
rough and ready court was clearly to sit upon 
Manrique; but while the black masks held 
conversation aside, their prisoner found op- 
portunity to speak to the soldiers. Happily 
they seemed of one mind in an important 
particular. They esteemed their captive not 
less than a hero, knowing him, some per- 
sonally, all by repute; and though the for- 
tunes of a rascally intrigue had now placed 
him in the hands of powerful men who must 
prove bitter enemies if thwarted, yet the 
soldiers declared they would not suffer the 
favoured of the King to be slain. Upon 
that most of them appeared agreed; but al!, 
none the less, trusted that Manrique would 
yield with good grace and do as their masked 
leaders should desire. Anon, these gentry 
came forward and seated themselves in a 
circle about the fire, while Don Galyn open- 
ed the matter. His line of argument had 
changed and he spoke as one bearing 
authority. , 

“Mistake us not,” he began; “we are no 
lawless bandits of the night, sprung from 
these mountain fastnesses to overwhelm thee, 
but the friends of order and honesty, led by 
seigneurs of high degree, and sent forth from 
Brussels by the lady whom thou servest and 
Count de Velasco.” 

“To take my life? Was that the Count’s 
direction ?” 

“Peace, Manrique, ahd give heed to me. 
Thou art upon a secret mission for the 
Countess de Mirando, and I doubt not hadst 
fitly performed the same at to-morrow’s 
dawn; but the necessity for such action ex- 
ists no more. Briefly, the Court hath not 
left Brussels, nor is it proposed that it shall 
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do so. Therefore the Countess would have 
her priceless treasure again, and hath dis- 
patched us to await thee for that purpose.” 

“Where is thy authority, Seigneur?” 

“Upon the word of Count de Velasco, 
whose servant am I.” 

“Were the Count with ye I would not 
yield the diamond to him. A barren word 
is poor token for so great concern.” 

Two of the black masks laughed, and a 
third, whose voice was strangely harsh and 
brutal, made utterance: 

“He has the diamond. It is enough. The 
rest lies with us. See now, Manrique, thou 
art wholly in our power to do with as we 
please. Wilt thou ithen yield without force, 
and guarantee of personal safety, or draw 
down upon thyself harsh measures?” 

“I know thee not, my lord, though thy 
voice is the voice of the noble Seigneur de 
Noircarmes,” answered the soldier. 

“Name no names, dog!” thundered back 
the other angrily. “The diamond and 
quickly!” 

“Not so, Seigneur, the ‘Red Dragon’ is for 
the hand of Count de Mirando.” 

“Strip him piecemeal then, beat out his 
armour also, and tear every shred of cloth 
or leather upon him to tatters. See likewise 
to the furniture of his horse. Let nothing 
be overlooked.” 

It was Don Galyn who gave this com- 
mand, and with evident reluctance his men 
obeyed him. The black masks helped also, 
and examined every particle of Manrique’s 
apparel before the blazing light of their 
bonfire. First, harness and saddle were chop- 
ped to pieces not greater than a hazel nut, 
every fragment being most closely scrutin- 
ized; then the captive soldier’s armour was 
hammered out and proved to conceal noth- 
ing. Beneath his breastplate appeared the 
black ivory box; but Don Galyn’s gratifica- 
tion at sight of it changed quickly to anger 
when he found the casket empty, and he 
ground the trifle beneath his heel. 

“*Twas the property of Countess de Mir- 
ando of Castile, high in favour with the Re- 
gent and his Majesty of Spain,” said Man- 
rique dryly; but the remark cost dear, for 

m Galyn, turning furiously, smote him 
across the mouth. Whereon he spat blood 
from his wounded lips, but was wisely silent. 

Then, piece by piece, his leathern jerkin, 
his breeches, long boots, stockings, and un- 
der raiment were cut to fragments, and 
probed and pierced alike by daggers and the 
keen eyes of the black masks. But not a 
glimmer of the “Red Dragon” rewarded 
their search. 

Now the soldier stood bound hand and 
foot and stark naked before them, and at 
sight of him thus Noircarmes spoke again: 

“Now our task is the lighter, and if the 
stone be not in his belly we shall find it 
elsewhere. Crop off his beard and hair: Seek 
in every fold and wrinkle of the flesh where 
such a thing might be hid.” 

Manrique, with calm fortitude and no little 
dignity, underwent this brutal ordeal; but 
the soldiers showed scant stomach for their 
work, and Noircarmes and Don Galyn made 
personal search, the former thrusting his 
fingers into the prisoner’s nose and roughly 
probing his ears likewise. 

“Even thus,” said the sufferer, “did the 
enemies of my King use me in the past, but 
I little thought to endure like insult from 
my own countrymen.” 

“His mouth!” shouted Don Galyn. “Gag 
him! Ha, ha! we grow hotter—is it not so, 
Manrique?” 


‘ 


The naked prisoner made no. answer, but 
allowed his mouth to be opened and a wedge 
inserted. Then, holding a torch to his face, 
the eager Don peered between his captive’s 
jaws; but he was rewarded by nothing but 
the sight of a splendid set of teeth. There 
appeared no sign of the “Red Dragon,” nor 
was there the least room within the prisoner’s 
mouth for a stone so great. Nevertheless, 
the disappointed thief thrust in a portion of 
his hand and sought roughly beneath Manri- 
que’s tongue and at the back of his throat, 
scratching the tissues with sharp nails, and 
relieving his growing anger with brutality. 
Unluckily for him, however, a furious probe 
loosened the gag, and Manrique, maddened 
under his torture, lost his self-control. In a 
second a sharp snap told what had happened, 
as the soldier’s teeth crushed the bone of it. 
With a shriek the injured man drew his 
rapier and would have run the soldier 
through his naked body, but a black mask 
held him back, and at the same time two or 
three of the mercenaries shielded their cap- 
tive. The fighting men outnumbered their 
masters by three to one, and were bent on 
saving the veteran’s life if possible. Indeed, 
when Noicarmes, with motives which he 
took no pains to hide, bid them bring Manri- 
que beside the fire, one of the soldiers spoke 
to the purpose: 

“May it please my lord, but this man hath 
the favour of King Philip. He is a right 
Royalist and Catholic, and your servants 
dare him no hurt.” 

Such opposition from one of the common 
herd astounded Noicarmes, as well it might. 
Perhaps so remarkable a thing had never 
before come within his experience, and, the 
wolfish ferocity of the man being already 
known, it needed no common courage on the 
part of a paid hireling to beard him thus. 
For a moment he was silent but took no ac- 
tion, seeing in a flash that the men-at-arms 
were of one mind. Then, with a volley of 
blasphemous curses, he made answer: 

“By the Son of God, this passeth belief! 
‘King’s man,’ sayest thou? Devil’s man rath- 
er! Who, save only the Father of Evil, doth 
hold this stone from us? What power hath 
man to perform a frank miracle? Are such 
cursed slights to be praised? *Tis the Author 
of all Til, hid in this man’s flesh, who fighteth 
against us, and, for black magic, fire hath 
ever been the only remedy. By God! I say, 
we will have the diamond, though I mince 
him for it with this hand.” 

The soldier, having mutinied, knew his 
life was not worth a rush; but his compan- 
ions stuck by him so stoutly that, after more 
words, the black masks went aside and con- 
ferred in private for some minutes. 

During the interval Manrique spoke with 
earnestness to his friends, and promised them 
the powerful support of Count de Mirando, 
when this matter came to his ears. 

“I alone can preserve ye now,” said he. 
“If I perish, your lives will surely pay for- 
feit also, for these miscreant lords need no 
witnesses of their robbery. The Countess 
hath high favor with Madame the Duchess 
Regent, and ye know the Count is more con- 
siderable by far than these same rascally 
seigneurs who have plotted to steal the ‘Red 
Dragon.’ ” 

But his listeners were ill at ease, and 
much feared the sequel. Only, with one con- 
sent, they stood by Manrique in so far that 
he should suffer neither the torture nor death. 

“They be great lords, and this hath been 
planned for many days,” explained a soldier. 

Then the masked hand returned, and Noir- 
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carmes spoke. His manner was changed; he 
affected to be pleasant and even jocose. ° 

“Hear now, thou mad dog, thou most in- 
tractable cur; needs must that the Countess 
shall send thee her own sign manual it would 
seem? Be it so. Thou art honest at least, 
and thanks to these stout swordsmen, better 
council hath prevailed, and I for one for- 
give them. They are in the right. I grieve 
only that we have dealt thus hardly with 
thee. Now, learn that our cavalcade re- 
turneth forthwith to Brussels for warranty 
from the Countess. She shall send thee the 
gold circlet from: which this cursed stone 
was drawn forth. Will the ring and her 
own dispatch content thee?” 

Manrique reflected for awhile, and then 
replied that such evidence must prove con- 
clusive. 

“Be it so. And, meanwhile, there lies 
here, between these rocks, a cavern where 
thou shalt await us.” 

“Thy men will hold me here till thy re- 
turn, Seigneur? asked the prisoner, endeav- 
oring to show no interest in the answer. 

Noircarmes laughed. 

“Nay, mad dog; we trust them no more 
than thee. Stout hemp and leather shall bet- 
ter answer our purpose. The grotto is 
mighty cool and quiet—a place foot of man 


enters not once in ten years, it would seem. — 


Herein thou shalt be at peace.” 

Fifty yards away, where the grass ended 
and the low cliffs jutted upwards, was a mass 
of briar and shrub, and behind the foliage 
lay a little cave—profoundly silent, save for 
the tinkle of dripping water, and very dark. 
Once within the portal, the cavern grew 
somewhat larger, and seemed to probe the 
very bowels of the hill; but his conquerors 
conveyed Manrique a short distance only. 
Here a torch showed wonderful formations 
of stalagmite and stalactite, and the perco- 
lation of water from time immemorial had 
fashioned solid pillars of carbonate of lime, 
firmly footed in the floor and reaching to the 
roof. Against one such Manrique now found 
himself bound, though with some pretence of 
mercy. A drink of water was given him and 
a cloak or two wrapped about his body. 
Boots, for which he begged, were denied; but 
a soldier, without asking permission, fetched 
bundles of fern on which the prisoner could 
rest his naked feet. His legs were free, but 
his hands were strapped firmly to his sides, 
and he was bound to the pillar by the neck 
in such fashion that any struggle to escape 
must strangle him. 

“By mid-day we shall once more be with 
thee,” said Noircarmes, as, having seen the 
rest of his band from the cavern, he stamped 
out a torch before walking after them. “Till 
then possess thy soul in patience, and cry 
not out, for thou wouldst only waste thy 
breath. Thou standest, as I know, in a place 
of ill omen, and the stray peasant or herds- 
man who heareth thy shout will gabble a 
prayer and hurry further off.” 

With that he departed, and the simple 
soldiers, smelling no treachery, mounted their 
horses and galloped off behind their masters. 
Manrique heard the cavalcade thunder away, 
till all sound was lost in silence. Then he 
became conscious of the dripping music of 
the water hard by, and noted also the smould- 
ering torch sending up grey smoke in a dim, 
quivering premonition of the dawn, which 
already faintly lighted the mouth of his 
prison. 

IV. 

By order of the black masks, Manrique’s 

horse had been, left tethered hard by the 
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cave, a circumstance which appeared reas- 
onable enough to the mercenaries whose 
united action had saved their compatriot’s 
life. They, indeed, saw no significance in 
recent events save that upon the face of 
them, and when, therefore, a sudden inci- 
dent arrested the cavalacade on its return 
journey none but the conspirators themselves 
realized its purport. As the men and their 
leaders trotted steadily back through the 
gorge towards Brussels, and after they had 
gone some two miles or more, one among the 
black masks suddenly pulled up and dis- 
mounted. Von der Huyls, for such was the 
young noble’s name, bid a soldier hold his 
horse by the head, and then, in the dim 
dawn, it seemed that he picked from out one 
of its hinder shoes a stone which had wedged 
there. This done, he remounted, but had 
not travelled about fifty yards when he stop- 
ped again declaring his steed dead lame. 
Meantime, Don Galyn, suffering dire tor- 
ment from his crushed thumb, had sped for- 
ward, and only Noircarmes and three troop 
ers remained with Von der Huyls. The lat- 
ter it was who suddenly, as an inspiration, 
suggested returning to the ambush in the 
cliffs and making use of the grey mare still 
tethered there. 

“Twill bear me well back to Brussels,” 
said he, “and when our party sets forth 
again to-morrow it can bring along a fresh 
steed for Manrique.” 

Noircarmes hesitated some few moments, 
but finally decided that this was the only 
practicable course. He was far better mounted 
than the troopers, and therefore decided to 
accompany Von der Huyles, while at the 
same time he bid the men hurry after the 
main body which, with Don Galyn and the 
other masks, were now nearly a mile ahead 
of them. The injured horse, despite its 
lameness, was able to travel faster than a 
man, so its rider did not dismount, but pro- 
gressed slowly after Noircarmes, while the 
soldiers, completely deceived by the result 
of this brief debate, set spurs to their horses 
and thundered noisily after their companions. 

Hardly were they out of sight, however, 
before the two black masks pricked their 
steeds and galloped speedily back upon the 
way they had come, while all trace of lame- 
ness in the mount of Von der Huyls vanished. 

This, then, was the result of the last delib- 
eration. Noircarmes had sketched the crude 
plot, and matters fell out exactly as he fore- 
told. The journey was to be made by him- 
self and one other, ostensibly to exchange a 
lame horse for the tethered mare, in reality 
on a widely different errand. Present con- 
versation threw light upon their intentions. 

“The baser sort,” said Noircarmes, “have 
no soul that can rise superior to fleshly tor- 
ment. ’Tis only your heretic hath power to 
face the ingenuity of the godly Inquisition 
and still hold his heart locked. Even they 
oftentimes succumb, and those that do not so 
are of a surety sustained by the Father of 
Evil. Their strength is not their own.” 

“But this Manrique, I take it, hath a devil 
likewise. Else whence his power? "Iwas 
your own word. If the ‘Red Dragon’ be not 
a. away by witchcraft, where shall it 


“Truly a red-hot dagger point may find 
thine answer easier than I.” 

Dawn had already broken and a black- 
cock was calling in the pines when the horse- 
men galloped back to the cleft in the rocks, 
and, making fast their horses, strode to where 
the bonfire, now reduced to a pile of white 
ashes and black, sent upwards a slender col- 


“Mr. Brown was leaning over the fence 
talking to the little girl next door. Seeing 
feathers scattered around the yard he re- 
marked, “Your chickens must be moulting.” 

“No sir,” she replied indignantly, “they’re 
White Leghorns.” 

—Connie Fowler, 
Mobile (Ala.) H. 8. 

Sonny: Mama, may I go out in the back 
yard and play? 

MaMA: What! With those holes in your 
stockings? 

Sonny: Naw, with the boy next door. 

—Edward Zdanowicz, 
South H.S., Cleveland, Ohio 


“Here’s a book, madam, said the book 
agent, which tells you how to keep your hus- 
band. It’s a wonderful little book.” 

“I’ve been keeping my husband for the last 
fifteen years,” replied the woman. “What I 
want is a book that would tell me how to 
make him go to work and keep me, for a 


change.” 
—Abraham Dolowich, 
Seward Park H.S., New York City 
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Conducted by Abe Savage 


Co-Ep: You should change your style of 
dancing a little. 
FRESHMAN: In what way? 
Co-ep: You might occasionally step on my 
left foot. 
—E, S. P., 
Endicott, N. Y. 
TEACHER: Because the salt water in Salt 
Lake is so dense, it is very hard to sink, and 
they will allow no one to dive. 
Boy: But teacher, if they were allowed to 
dive, how high would they bounce? 
—Thomas Gill, 
Topeka High School, Topeka, Kan. 
Mrs. A.: How do our football men ever 
get clean? 
Mr. A.: Don’t be silly, Dearie, what do 
you suppose our scrub teams are for? 
—Paul Mory, 
Fort Atkinson H.S. 
Hoso: Lady, I don’t know where my next 
meal is coming. 
Lapy OF THE House: Well, this is no in- 
formation bureau. 
—Karl P. Haerschjen, 
Gaylord, Minn., HS. 








umn of blue smoke. But a kick from Von 
der Huyls showed glowing embers beneath 
the charcoal, and revealed a fire amply hot 
enough for the desired purpose. A great sil- 
ence had settled within the rocky theatre. In 
the grey dawn the low cliffs, the pine trees, 
the tumbled masses of stone upon the sward, 
the yawning mouth of the cave, dimly indi- 
cated behind its curtain of briar and bush, 
all suggested unutterable desolation. A spirit 
of loneliness brooded over the spot; no ear 
but a god’s would note man’s loudest yell 
of agony echoing there under the dayspring. 

To the cave Noircarmes and his companion 
turned their footsteps, designing to bring 
forth the prisoner, stake him to the ground 
beside the fire, and then try what cruelty 
could do towards dragging his secret from 
him. Both yet wanted some fifty paces of the 
cavern, when, from the black depths of it, 
came a strange low rumbling as of ‘distant 
thunder. The sound increased and ended as 
suddenly as it had begun with a vibrating 
crash that seemed to suggest the great pil- 
lars of the cave had fallen and overwhelmed 
the interior. A pair of gledes, startled from 
their roosting-place, shot from the darkness 
and soared swiftly to the crags above. Dead 
silence followed, intensifying this sudden fury 
of sound and hidden motion. For a moment 
the knights were staggered. Such manifesta- 
tions from a grotto, tenanted only by one 
helpless prisoner, offered a problem not eas- 
ily solved. 

“What make you of that?” asked Von der 
Huyls uneasily. “They say the Devil helps 
his own.” 

“This place hath an evil repute, so ’tis 


said,” answered Noircarmes; “but neither 
man nor fiend yet turned me from a purpose. 
Draw your sword and follow me closely.” 

They strode together into the darkness and 
chill air of the cavern. All was profoundly 
silent save for the drip of the water whose 
subterranean stream here found vent. Von 
der Huyls had brought a torch, and now, 
blowing the sparks to flames, held is over his 
head, and peered toward the spot where 
Manrique was fastened. For a moment it 
seemed as though the soldier had disappeared, 
but further scrutiny showed a prostrate white 
form lying at the base of the pillar to which 
he had been bound. Motionless as a corpse 
the figure lay upon the fern plucked for 
Manrique’s naked feet. 

“He hath been stricken down,” whispered 
Von der Huyls. “Of a truth that devil’s din 
a created by things hidden from flesh and 

” 


“Hold thy fool’s tongue and bear the flame 
more steadily,” answered his companion, as 
pushing forward, he stood beside the prone 
figure. 

But even Noircarmes felt his heart leap and 
the hot blood flog at his temples before a 
spectacle now stretched under the torchlight 
upon the ground. Instead of Manrique, there 
lay a contorted, misshapen monster with the 
limbs of a man, horribly twisted and tapering 
to points like tree roots. A cloak covered its 
middle; the shapeless head, trunk and limbs 
were all wrought as from the stony icicles 
of the cavern, and the unholy thing glim- 
mered and seemed to move as the torchlight 
flashed red upon it. 


(Concluded in Next Issue) 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan - 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


Since we are approaching the end of the se- 
mester it is well to make this lesson a review of 
the forms of literature we have considered so far; 
moreover we must constantly bear in mind the 
differences in appeal and purpose in the various 
forms of literature. 


I. Poetry. (A) Narrative. Many of our narra- 
tive poems are ballads. The folk ballads were often 
dance-songs composed for special occasions to 
commemorate some event of ar interest 

as a murder, a robbery, a fire. It is this 
type of poem that Carl on co has been col- 
lecting in his American Songbag. For information 
about the author see Untermeyer’s Modern Amer- 
ican Poetry pp. 17, 18; 243-258. Read Mr. Lowe’s 
discussion carefully and tell the class how Mr. 
Sandburg has made his collection. If you have ac- 
cess to the book read some of the poems to the 
class; if you haven’t, do what the author did— 
ask your classmates to mine in songs common in 
your neighborhood. If you live in the West there 
are cowboy son in the east and south, ballads 
which originated in England and were adapted to 
American nagpenings. Mark Sullivan in Our 
Times gives e Banks of the Wabash, Dan Mc- 
cote ‘wo Little Girls in Blue. What songs of 
the World War do you think of? 


B) Lyric. A ballad tells a story impersonally; 
a lyric is a poem in which the author expresses 
his own feeling. Alfred Lord Tennyson. The great 
body of Tennyson’s poetry, even “The Idyls of the 
King,” is lyric, because the author always shows 
personal attitude. Miss Workman has given 
you a good reading list. For tone-color be sure to 
read The Bugle Song, The Brook, and Sweet and 
Low. You will find some interesting prophecies in 
Locksley Hall. Make a Tennyson Symposium: let 
everyone in the class come prepared to give a 
quotation; play the songs you have on the Victor 
records; read passages which express qualities you 
admire most; class sing Sweet and Low. 
II. Essay. We have three types of essay repre- 
ome in this issue: critical, perso: and sci- 
enti 


(A) Lamb and Lucas. Tell the class about 
Charles Lamb, the author of the Essay on Roast 
Pig. Show the class why a man who was just an 
obscure bookkeeper was the most popular man in 
London with such writers as Coleridge and Leigh 
Hunt. If you have never studied Lamb, sit down 
with a volume of the Essays of Elia and to 
get this little man’s droll way of expressing him- 
self. Pick out good selections to bring to class. 
Show the class how Lamb really started a new 
kind of literature by writing down his own 
thoughts about all sorts of things in a loose, in- 
formal manner. E. V. Lucas has studied Lamb and 
fashioned his own essays in the same way. Use 
the quotations given to show the simplicity in 
subject, the variety, the humor, and the harmless 
satire. 

(B) My Friend Flora, Mr. Lucas talked to a 
woman selling pussy-willows on the street. Read 
the essay to find the character of the woman re- 
vealed through what she said. Now notice what 
other characters and instances r lo 
Now bear in mind that an essay should express 
an opinion, not paldty, as the fables state the 
moral, but there shoul a thesis or a point the 
author wishes to make. What does the last s 
mean? Using this as a starting point, ea 
werking plan for this essay. 

C) Better City Government. Notice that the 
writer of this essay has given you the history of 
city government, the present status, and the fu- 
ture outlook. Make an outline bringing out these 

ints and tell the class. Now by contrast show 
ow differently an author proceeds who writes a 
personal essay from one who writes to give con- 
cise information. In which type does charm and 
Personality count most? 

III. Fiction. (A) Novel. A novel differs from a 
short story in covering a longer s; of time and 
in developing more characters. e short story 
aims at singleness of effect. Huckleberry Finn. 
This story can easily be divided into short read- 
ings. There is material for an hour’s entertain- 

how Huck = himself awa: 
in girl’s clothes, how he po 


J how Huck forgot his 
<a ul bon eta eee i = 
the barnstorming actors 
ackson 


1r looked the sad story of 

wling Botts. 
(B) Short Story. The Red Dragon. Recall what 
happened in the first instalment. What b ae 


problem to be solved? What is the chief. source 
of suspense? What use is made of place descrip- 
tion? List the ways by which the feeling of Man- 
rique’s fear and uni tty are carried over to 
you? Why doesn’t the author tell you where the 
diamond is? Is he going to tell you or will you 
have to be satisfied without knowing? What story 
element would be missing if the common soldiers 
had not sympathized with. Manrique? Can they 
help him or are they to be afraid to do so? What 
is the author’s purpose in giving the minute de- 
tails of the search? Tell the chief points in the 
second act. Before you read the last instalment 
write the ending as you see it from these two 
episodes. 

IV. Biography. (A) Forgotten Anniversaries. 
Appoint five members of the class to give the 
brief biographies. And there might be other talks 
for the two greatest Americans, whose anniver- 
saries have not been “forgotten.” 

(B) Name Me. Who is the subject of the guess- 
ing game this time? 

(C) Prize Essay on Horace Mann. Be careful 
to show for what outstanding accomplishment each 
of these men is distinguished. 

V. Book Reviews. As you read these book re- 
views point out the distinguishing characteristic 
which the writer centered upon. Why are no two 
of the reviews alike? Write a book review of a 
book you read during the Christmas holidays. 
Write a single paragraph review of The Red 
Dragon. 


For Social Science Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


How well have you mastered the Scholastic 
topics of this semester? 

1. Refute the following propositions: 

a. Installment selling is detrimental to indus- 
try. (September 17, p. 12.) 

b. The use of the injunction in labor disputes 
is fair to labor. (October 29, p. 16.) 

c. Refusal of the Senate to seat Vare and Smith 
is warranted by the Constitution. (December 10, 


p. 7. 

2. Social Surveys: 

a. Name the three main groups of facts which 
should be brought together in an adequate and 
©: eres community survey. (October 15, 
p. 6. 

b. Name four major steps in the procedure of 
a social survey. (November 12, p. 32.) 

ce. Specify several results that should be at- 
ting) by a successful survey. (November 12, 
p. 10. 

3. From the current events material published 
in the Scholastic or from articles cit in the 
Library Table prepare a five-minute talk on each 
of the following topics: 

. Sellin ow ge 2 

. The United States in Nicaragua. 

. Mayor Thompson’s Anglophobia. 

d. Our Next President. 

e. The Farmer’s Problem in Politics. 

4. Fill in the blank spaces with the proper in- 
formation: 

a. An “experimental College” was established 
last fall at the University of a 


(October 15, p. 5.) 

b. The Railroad recently 
celebrated its centenary. (October 15, p. 19.) 

c. England’s most earnest advocate of the 
League of Nations is ——4_ «(October 


1, p. 25.) 
& The President of the American Federation of 
Labor is (October 29, p. 21.) 
e. The three most important problems to come 
before the Seventieth Congress are: 1~—____ 
2. 3. (De- 


cember 10, p. 18.) 

5. See list of important international and do- 
mestic events of 1927, published in this issue on 
pages 21 and 23. 


I. Better City Government. 

The problem with which-this excellent article 
deals can be illustrated somewhat graphically by 
a map showing cities of a certain population, sa 
100,000, at several census years, such as i860, 
1880, 1900, and 1920. The cities which reached 

pulation point during the several twenty- 
year periods may be distingui by means of 
different symbols. The map will thus show not 
only the increase in the number of those cities 
during the passing decades, but will indicate also 
the directions in which the population of this 
country moved during those periods. 











When you think you have mastered the subject 
matter, fill in this outline without reference to 
the article: 

1. Introduction: ; 

a. Trend toward city life 

b. Causes of growth 
2. Decline - City Government. 








a. S166... &. Causes 
3. Awakened Interest in City Government: 

a. Signs Zi 
4. City and the State: ’ : 

a. Standpoint of State. b. Standpoint of City... 
5. Commission Government: 

a. History__._ b. Description. c, Growth ____. 
6. The City Manager: 

a. Description... b. Growth... c.. Results. 

d. Civic adership, in ee 
7. Obligations of Citizens. 

II. Compulsory Liability Insurance. 

Did you know that there is now in the United 
States one motor vehicle for every family? Ac- 
cording to statisticians of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
the total number of motor vehicles registered in 
this country between January 1, 1927 and Janu- 
aty 1, 1928, was over 23,000,000. 

And then think of the automobile sensations of 
the past month (see p. 15). New models, rivals 
in beauty, speed, construction, and price, prom- 
ise to make 1928 the most competitive year that 
the industry has experienced. With it comes a 
greater need for stricter traffic regulations and 
additional precautions of safety. As you study the 
table of comparative motor fatalities, what other 
factors in a large city, besides carelessness and 
irresponsibility of drivers, bear upon the accident 
rate? 

Any proposal of compulsory liability insurance 
has two definite purposes: 1. In case of accident 
to fix responsibility. 2. To indemnify the innocent 
party. In the consideration of these purposes sev- 
eral vital questions appear: 

1. What proportion of deaths, injuries, and 
property losses in aut bil dents is due to 
carelessness of the individuals concerned? 

2. Will liability insurance tend to make drivers 
or pedestrians more careful? 

3. What proportion of accidents is caused by 
drivers who are financially irresponsible? 

4. To what extent has state-wide compulsory 
insurance been tried? 

5. Has its success in the states using the plan 
been sufficient to warrant its adoption in other 
states? 

6. Does its success in some states warrant its 
adoption in ‘ 

7. What is the best way of administering the 
law—through a state system of insurance, or 
through private insurance companies under state 
regulation ? 

Ill. Foreign Affairs. 

1. Describe the recent conflict between the 
troops of Sandino and the American and Nica- 
raguan forces. 

2. What bearing are these renewed conflicts 
likely to have upon the coming Pan-American 
Conference? 

3. Enumerate the advantages and the disad- 
vantages to the United States of a Franco- 
American treaty to outlaw war. To France? 

4. Compare the Root Treaty with the Bryan 
Agreement and state respective view points of 
the two nations. 

5. Outline briefly the means by which Italy 
has returned to the gold basis. 


IV. Historians Oppose Censorship. 

No country in the world has so many con- 
ferences and conventions as America. It is said 
that over 200 voluntary professional promotion or 
social-uplift organizations have their headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., alone. Do these many or- 

izations and conventions speak well for a 
emocracy? 

In the first paragraph of this article you will 

that of these organizations are 
arrayed against .—viz., the patriotic and 
fraternal agitators and the historians. Do you 
stand for or i the historians’ resolution 
against censorship of school textbooks? Prepare 
to argue your case before the class. 


V. Triumvirate to Head Steel. Name and give 3 
brief biography of of the three men who to- 
gether will ag | on the duties and responsibilities 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation, which formerly 
were combined in the office of Judge E. H. Gary. 


VI. Bird Islands of the Pacific. Students who 
have a special interest in this article, will want 
to read ee one on bird migration which appears 
in the January number of the National Geographic 
Magasine. 
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FE’S too short to be continually 

climbing and reaching every time 
you want to connect the toaster, perco- 
lator, iron, sweeper, or what- not. 


The modern, up-to-date method means 
simply plugging-in to a nearby Convenience 
Outlet— permitting the use of short cords, 

and all appliances operating entirely independent 
of the electric light circuit. 


: Whether buying or building, be certain there 
in dans has been provided plenty of Convenience Outlets, 


ousympor, = as-_ well as lighting fixtures properly placed and 
WIRING ° 
Let it be the stand- easily controlled. 


ard of wiring in 


| your home in the 


future 


~DUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY 




















Match This Program if You Can 
in Any Other School Publication! 


SOME SECOND-SEMESTER FEATURES OF THE SCHOLASTIC 


Fiction 
The Scholastic feels an honest pride in the 

consistently high quality of the short stories 
and serials which it publishes. The following 
stories to be published during the second 
semester will worthily maintain the Scholas- 
tic tradition: 

“The Deliverer,” by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
author of The Bent Twig, etc. 

“The Englishman,” by John Buchan, author 
of Witch Wood, etc. 

“The Freedom of John Peabody,” by Jen- 
nette Lee, author of The Taste of Apples. 

“In a Hundred Years,” by Hugh McNair 
Kahler, author of The East Wind, etc. 

“A Japanese Love Story,” by Etsu Inagaki 
Sugimoto, author of A Daughter of the 
Samurai, etc. 

“The Star,” a brilliant scientific romance by 
H. G. Wells, author of The Outline of 
History, etc. 

“The Cage Bird,” by Francis Brett Young, 
author of Love Is Enough, etc. 

“Gulliver the Great,” by Walter A. Dyer, 
author of Ben the Battle Horse, etc. 


Essays and Drama 
Continuing the series inaugurated during 

the first semester by Aldous Huxley and E. 

V. Lucas, The Scholastic will publish a var- 

iety of essays, familiar, humorous, inspira- 

tional, and critical, by outstanding masters of 
the form and will again lay emphasis on all 
phases of drama: 

“Poetry for the Unpoetical,” by Dr. Henry 
Seidel Canby, formerly professor of Eng- 
lish at Yale University, editor of the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. 

“Is There an Easy Way to Write?” by 
Homer Croy, author of West of the 
Water Tower, etc. 

“On Reviewing Books,” by John Macy, 
author of The Story of the World’s Liter- 
ature, etc. 

More Editorials, by Dr. Glenn Frank, Presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, form- 
er Editor of The Century Magazine. 

An original play of pioneer Indian War days 
by Helen G. Masters. 

“Outdoor Plays and Pageantry,” by Con- 
stance D’Arcy Mackay, author of Costumes 
and Scenery for Amateurs, etc. 


Poetry 
(See page 13 for a complete announcement). 


Newspapers of Other Lands 

A fascinating series on journalism and the 
press in such countries as Latin America, 
Great Britain, France, Egypt and Japan. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

You may enter my order for... subscrip- 
tions for the second semester, 1928, at the rate of 
60 cents per subscription (nine issues beginning 
with F 4 and including the Student-Written 
Number). ou may send these ‘‘on approval’’ 
= the oe that within - days a 
the receipt of ¢ consignment I may cance! 
entiecly 4b deecemne ony enden 08 ant fe Gan ton, 
without further obligation. Please include a free 
desk copy. 
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“Problems of America”’ 


Civics and sociology classes which have 
profited by The Scholastic’s thorough 
treatment of fundamental social prob- 
lems will find more articles of the same 
kind by recognized experts. For instance: 

Housing, by Dr. James Ford, Associate 
Professor of Social Ethics, Harvard 
University, Executive Director of Better 
Homes in America. 

Recreation, by Richard H. Edwards. 
Executive Director, National Council on 
Religion in High Education. 

Conservation, by Gifford Pinchot, former 
Governor of Pennsylvania, former Chief, 
U. S. Forest Service. 


Surveying Your Community 


The valuable series on community surveys, 
giving sketches of actual local accomplish- 
ments and outlines of questions, correlated 
with the original Problems of America will 
continue. Subjects to be treated include: Im- 
migration and Americanization, Distribution 
of Wealth, Industrial Democracy, Crime, and 
Intolerance. 


Debates 


Three more original and timely debate out- 
lines will be published next semester. 
The subjects, while not yet definitely settled, 
will be chosen from such topics as Protection 
of- American Commercial Interests Abroad, 
Farm Relief, Metric versus Foot-Pound-Quart 
System, Effects of Motion Pictures, Com- 
pulsory Military Training, etc. 


Political Platforms 


The national parties will hold their con- 
ventions in June. What will be the outstand- 
ing issues of the campaign? The Scholastic 
will cover this important object lesson in 
American Government by a feature that will 


attract national attention. Watch for an- 


nouncement! 


Maps 

One of the most attractive features ever 
published will be a series of modern maps in’ 
the old manner, illuminating varied phases 
of the progress of the human race. Among 
them will be: The Booklovers’ Map of Amer- 
ica, and the Map of Adventures, Trails, Voy- 
ages and Discoveries, by Paul M. Paine, 


_Librarian of the Syracuse Public Library: A 
‘Map of the Ancient World, by Alice York. 


For convenient service in ordering 
use the “ON APPROVAL” 
COUPON 


For detailed information on editorial 
program, subscription informa- 
tion, or the Scholastic 
Awards, address 


The §CHOLASTIC 


Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


What the Colleges Expect 

An important series on essentials for col- 
lege entrance will be published this spring 
covering the fields of English, History and 
Social Science, Languages, Science and 
Mathematics, by leading college professors, 
among them Prof. Percival Hunt, Head of 
the Department of English, University of 
Pittsburgh, and Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
professor of history in Yale University. 


Sports 

In the next issue The Scholastic will pub- 
lish the first of two fine articles on Basket- 
ball, Its History and Technique, by Dr. 
James Naismith, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation at the University of Kansas, and na- 
tionally famous as the inventor and “father” 
of modern basketball. 

Track, tennis, and other spring sports will 
be covered with equal authority. 


Student Writing Contests 

Several contests in which high school stu- 
dents may compete have been carried on reg- 
ularly throughout the first semester. In the 
second semester, the popular “Name Me” 
Contest will be continued in every issue. The 
Tabloid Book Review page and My Favorite 
Character in Fiction will appear once each 
month, and a new contest especially appeal- 
ing to students of the social studies will ap- 
pear in alternate issues. It will be called 
The Most Useful Citizen in My Community. 
See the detailed announcement on page 11. 


Some Random Titles of Interest 

Greek or Barbarian—How Shall a College 
Freshman Pick His Fraternity? 

American Machinery Abroad. 

Rambling Down the Corridors of Words. 

Strange History of Washington Monument. 

In the Golden River Country of Styria. 

The Story of the Bureau of Standards. 

A System of Internal Accounting for High 
School Student Activities. 

Mother Goose on the East Side. 

Insect Parasites and Their Importance. 

Winston Churchill. 


Regular Features to Continue 

The Fortnight in Public Affairs; The Fort- 
night Abroad; Short News Topics; For- 
gotten Anniversaries; The Library Table; 
Following the Films, by Charlotte Moody: 
The Creative Youth Club, by Hughes 
Mearns; Philatelic Paragraphs, by F. L. 
Wilson; Tyroglyphics, by Abe Savage: 
The Scholastic Lesson Plan, by Ellen M. 
Geyer and Arthur F. Southwick. 





DeLuxe Student-Written Number 

“A Thing of Beauty and a Joy For- 
ever” will be the 1928 Student-Written 
Number of THE SCHOLASTIC to be 
issued on April 30. Student-Written short 
stories, essays, sketches and verse will be 
published in greater variety and number 
than ever before. Handsomely illustrated 
with the prize-winners’ work in art. Single 
copy, 25 cents. In quantities of 10 or 
more, 20 cents each. Included with a 
semester’s subscription without extra 
charge. Full announcement in the next 
issue. 




















